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'THINGs as they ARE. 


HERE there is fo admirable a fold of good 
| ſenſe, and conſequently of natural equity, as 
|  charaReriſes the Britiſh Public, even though an 
epidemical illuſion of error ſhould unfortunate- 


prevailed for a time, the principle of recovery from 
it happily exiſts in that Public itſelf. But that depends en- 
— on its being engaged to combat itſelf, and to examine 


ly have 


itſelf the cauſes of its miſguidance, in which caſe the victory 
of truth is ſecure. EE e 
Tou may, it is true, juſt at the firſt, diſpleaſe a Britiſn 
reader by laying before him any opinion repugnant to his 
own; but provided he ſees, or rather feels, you neither 
attempt to miſlead him by falſity, which he deteſts, or to 
win him by flattery, which he deſpiſes, you may depend on 
his ready forgiveneſs either of your reaſoning with him, or of 
your ſetting him to reaſon with himſelf. | 
But 2 as man is, it would indeed be vain to ima- 
gine ſuch candor univerſal to a whole people. We muſt 
naturally expect ſome exceptions. Such, for example, are 
thoſe ſubalterns, who are merely under the ſway of private 
intereſt, to whom it would certainly be doing too much 
honour to allow them any opinion at all; at leaſt of their 
own. Yet theſe are they who are ever the moſt cool and 
rancorous enemies to the partizans of truth, 'of whom the 
better they think, they are ſure to ſpeak the worſe. For 
this they have a doub 7 An unſuppreſſible conſci- 
ouſneſs of the inferiority of their own part, makes them 
envy and deteſt the ſide on which they cannot help ſeeing the 
truth, with all their efforts not to ſee it. Then again they 
are compelled to appear more red-hot than others to make 
their patrons and perhaps, at length, themſelves believe 
that they are in earneſt, and that their zeal is not at bottom 
rank matter of intereſt. 2 however, theſe mm 
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look on thoſe as their enemies that could attempt to rob 
them of any thing ſo precious as that falſity they think them- 
ſelves bound to defend. They would probably loſe much of 
their conſequence if they were inliſted only on the ſide of 
truth, which is never the bribing ſide, tho? ever the moſt 
richly rewarding one in the ſenſe of honor, as well as of that 
only ſolid and true private intereſt which is inſeparable from 
that of the nation. | 
But of all the abſurdities that the Powers of Falſity, ſo 
congenially to their cauſe, oppoſe ts the repreſentations of 
Reaſon and Truth, the greateſt ſurely is that of indiſeri- 
minately imputing the expreſſion of any doubt about the 
wiſdom of public meaſures to party- ſpirſt, to private ani- 
moſity, or to ſome dirty ſelf-intereſt. To ſay nothing of 
the ridiculous injuſtice of arbitrarily aſſigning motives from 
their nature impoſſible to be aſcertained; what can ſuch a 
ſenſeſeſs interpretation imply other than the moſt undeſerved 
injury to the nation itſelf? What? Here is a nation obviouſ- 
ly inferior to none in the known world, for natural and ac- 
quired advantages, à nation evidently the ſanctuary of Li- 
berty, and the aſylum of Reaſon, and which, in that 
light, very well deſerves to be conſidered as the capital of * 
' mankind : and yet ſuch a nation is not, it ſeems, ſuppoſa- | 
ble, among all her natives, to contain one ſubjeQ that from 2 
a ſpirit of loyalty, duty, and gratitude, would oppoſe any 4 
error he might conceive pernicious to her welfare, without 3 
any view bat the exquiſite honor of oppoſing it. While 3 
any little inſignificant private individual, that can ſet up for a 
miniſter of ſtate upon the immenſe ſtock of half- a- dozen 1 
ideas, and thoſe every one perhaps falſe, is allowed capabe 
of being the head of a party, the nation herſelf is denied 3 
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the honor of the poſſibility of her having a fingle partizan 4 
for her own ſake. True it is, that this judgment is never 3 
formed but by thoſe poor creatures who meaſure the hearts 3 
of others bythe littleneſs of their own. [. 


- Theſe it is, who, when any obſections are, with the beſt |: 
of intentions, ſtarted to the current conduct of political af- 4 
” fairs, hug themſelves on their ſuperhuman penetration and : 

ſhrewdneſs, in diſcovering therein a malicious, envious, or 
intereſted diſpoſition againſt ſome great man, that may, 
themſelves can neither tell how nor why, have happened to 
"captivate their confidence; under the circumſtance of having 
very koneſtly; more than onee done on his part, every thing 
neceſſary to prove how little he deſerved it. Whereas the 
. | greateſt 


3 5 
greateſt probability ſhould be, that any ſyſtem of manage - 
ment acknowledging ſuch an one for its Grector and comp- 
troller, would, unleſs for the ſerious and fatal conſequences 
ſure to reſult therefrom, take ſo ſtrong a tincture of burleſque 
and ridicule, as to be beneath all notice, or at the moſt, 
as to any perſonal ſenſations, could excite but ſuch as one 
would experience at being forced to ſit out a dull nonſenſi- 
cal farce. 8 NN , 
| To the admirers of ſuch a perſonage, even though pre- 
aſſured of their injuſtice, which cannot however be ſo great 
as that which they do to themſelves, I wiſh'no worſe, than 
for themſelves not to hold their admiration ſo very cheap as 
not to examine whether they are not throwing it away, and 
that their undeception may not come too dear and too late. 
To theſe too I can very ſafely, and with the cleareſt ſpirit, 
proteſt, a perfect innocence of any intention to offend, either 
them, or even him they admire. | 
ennobled by the ſtamp of Public utility, muſt be beneath 
the attention of the public. And in that Public I preſume 
ſuch a reſpeQ for itſelf, as for it to admit that a ſalutary truth 
would come with infinitely more honor, though it were but 
from ſome obſcure garretteer, than a pernicious falfity from a 
much lower character, that of a vile court-clofetteer, who 
ſhould have ſold ſuch a truth, let the price be what it would; 
a gratification either of avarice, or of vanity, or of both, in 
equal or in different degrees of both. | 
But among my readers (and what writer is there that 
does not hope for ſome?) there is a, claſs, 'whoſe diſſent 
from any opinion I could wiſh to fee eſtabliſhed, while it 
cauſes me the greateſt concern, does not in the leaſt leſſen 
my perfect reſpect for them, and whoſe difſent is even a 
public calamity. Theſe are they, who with underſtandings 
inferior to none, and eſpecially with the cleareſt zeal for the 
goodof their country, have even through that very zeal been 
. hurried away the captives of firſt appearances, and of in- 
ſufficiently examined opinions. But ſhall I fay it? It is even 
upon the reality of that fame amiable and praiſe-worthy zeal 
of theirs that I found all my hopes of the influence and per- 
ſuaſion of that truth, to which the' bottom of their heart 
_ undoubtedly belongs, however Error, may have obtained 
by fraud or ſurprize, a momentary poſſeſſion of the ſurface 
of their minds, Yes, It is among thofe whom that zeal 


; unfeignedly animates,. that, however contrary their opinion 


may have been, I depend on the fair and generous accep- 
| | | tance 


Every perſonality and every truth but that which ſtands. 
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tance of an intention reſting exactly on the ſame principle 


as their own; even though they ſhould ſtill imagine they 
ſee ſuperior reaſons to remain unconvinced and ſubjected to 
their firſt impreſſions +,  - 3 

On theſe I am ſo extremely far from preſuming to aim 


at impoſing my own ſenſe of Things as they are, that I am 


very juſtly ſubmitting it to themfelves. And while I am 
taking them for my judges, there is nothing I would intreat 
ſo ſtrongly of them as to ſpurn all authority but that of their 
own reaſon, provided they do their own reaſon the juſtice to 


give it fair Ply; by leaving the entrance open to truth, in 


a ſuſpenſion of all paſſion for the benefit of their judg- 
ment, | 47 | 


It is not theſe that will refent their not being deſpiſed 


enough for thoſe truths to be ſuppreſſed or withheld from 


them, for fear of provoking in them a childiſh diſpleaſure, 
which their intereſt in knowing ſuch truths muſt ſo abun- 
dantly compenſate. 1 


By theſe it is that I ſhall dread nothing ſo little as being 
deemed an apologiſt for France, in my conceſſion of any 


matter of fact in her favor; eſpecially on my declaring be- 
forehand that whatever truth happens to make for any ene- 


mies of this country, that truth I would tell to chuſe, not 


moſt certainly by way of ſeeking to ſerve them, but of 
ſerving ourſelves, whoſe ignorance of it can never be of ad- 


vantage unleſs to our enemies. 


We are not, I preſume, as yet, ſo degenerate, ſo un- 


manned, or ſunk to ſuch abjection of ſpirit, as to be a- 
raid of the truth, or rather, as not to embrace it whenever 


it offers. | | 
And ſurely it muſt be infinitely better that the pointing 


out any weak fide in our cauſe or proceedings ſhould come 


from the hand of a fel'ow-ſubje& than of a foreigner. A well- 


wiſher will always combat a popular prejudice or error, ra- 
ther with all the tenderneſs of a friend, than with the acri- 
mony of an enemy towards thoſe who maintain it. He will 


be ſure to ſhare the pain he will not perhaps be able to help 
giving, while he is ſeſs ſollicitous to avoid diſpleaſing, than 
deſitous to be of uſe in the communication of his ideas on 
thoſe public meaſures, which in ſome meaſure affect every 


* * 


one, from the higheſt to the loweſt of the nation. 


Is there, for example, that ſubje in the Britiſh domi- 


nions ſo very low, or ſo very inſenſible, as that it ſhould be 


matter of indifference to him whether thoſe bleſſed conti- 
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nental connections, ſo railed at, and ſo warmly eſpouſed by 
the very ſeli-ſame man, were made on a Britiſh, on a Ha- 
noverian, or not impoſſibly, in the event, on a French foot- 
ing : whether the immenſe ſums exported to keep up thoſe 
connections are not even worſe than thrown away; and 
whether our brave and dear countrymen are abroad on ſer- 
vice againſt the French, or not on that of their own coun- 
try, whether, in ſhort, they are actually, (to make uſe of that 
phraſe ſo quaint and ſo humane) periſhing with propriety”? 
„% eee ene e, 
To examine then Things as they are in themſelves, as 
they are in their own nature and effence, independent and 
in ſcorn of any relation to particular perſons, is the object 
of the following ſheets ; while all the favor requeſted of the 
reader is, that he will do the juſtice to himſelf, wherever he 
is tempted to condemn, of not pronouncing that condemna- 
tion, before he ſhall have judged; or of not doing, in ſhort, 
what is ſo frequently done, even in points of the utmoſt im- 
portance, peremptorily deciding, without ever judging at 
an. 335 4 


As nothing can be more eaſily demonſtrated than that the 
French were the aggreſſors in the preſent war, by their com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, with every circumſtance of ag- 
gravation from cruelty and treachery, in no leſs than three 
places of America; the repetition of ſo inconteſtable a-mat- 
ter of fact would be ſuperfluous, but for its ſerving for 2 
foundation to the juſteſt of regrets. A regret that, whereas 
no political or military operations can deſerve ſucceſs, un- 
leſs authorized by a principle of juſtice, we having that ad- 
vantage undoubtedly on our fide, ſhould palpably enc 

the conſequences' from that advantage, by embroiling this 
clear cauſe of ours with a foreign one, I will not dare to ſay 
abſolutely unjuſt, — - obnoxious one; and an ob- 
noxious one, it evidently is, to ſuch a 32 that humanly 
ipcaking, it is much to be feared, that all the fair fruits pro- 
duced by our own cauſe, will, from the unfortunate inocu- 


3 lation of that, take a rottenneſs at the very heart, that will 


duced at al 


render them ſo miſerably periſhable, as that it would have 


'been per aps better in the end, if they had never been pro- 
But as in order to provide, before it is yet too late, a re- 
medy for the evils incurred by this connection, it is abſo- 
3 however painful it may be, to probe it to 
"the bottom; let us take a fair and ſuecinct review of the ſi- 
„„ | tuation 


e HB 
tuation of Britain at the commencement of this preſent war: 
a war that France had ſo indiſpenſably provoked, unleſs this 
nation would have been a traitor to herſelf, and have tamely 
endured injuries that tended to no leſs than the deſtruction of 
her trade, her intereſt, and her honor, 
WMe were, in ſhort, in a ſituation with reſpe& to France, 
ſtrikingly ſimilar to that in which we ſtood towards Spain in 
our laſt war with that nation. A circumſtance neceſſary to 
mention, not, moſt certainly, in any the leaſt dehign to re- 
vive a dormant complaint of this nation for the uſage ſhe 
met with, in the proſecution, or rather in the non-proſecu- 
tion of that war, but relatively to the . preſent. one, to re- 
mind of very eſſential tranſactions a people ſo apt, in their 
judgments, to make no uſe of their memor. 
To ſay the Truth, the nation ſeemed entirely, not only 
to have forgiven, which might be a very generous part, hut 
to have forgotten, which was a e ee the 
cruel uſage the had undergone, in the ſacrifice of her greateſt 
genuine intereſts, to thoſe ſpurious ones on the continent, 


that were made the pretext of the ſacrificſe. . 
Then it was, that that wretched. ſtate-ſubterfuge too 
place, when a miniſter who faw plainly that with his degree 
of obnoxiouſneſs to: the 4 Public, he could not well hope to 
carry the court - meaſure reſolved on of taking ſixleen thou- 
ſand: Hanoverians and Heſſians into pay, without the conſent 
of parhament, with certain circumſtances of mean impoſi- 
tion on a generous but paſſive people, as to the levy-money : 
then it was, Iſay, that the miniſter, made a handle of the fa 
mous Chippenham election to play off that childiſh trick of 
diving out of one houſe and emerging in another. Then it 
was, that under cover of the ſatisfaction that removal gave, 
and in the heat of the ſcramble of private intereſts, the pub- 
lit attention to its: on moſt eapital concern was fatally di- 
verted. All operations of the national war againſt Spain were 
oh abruptly: dropped, as the national pretenſionz, of 
which there was not ſo much as a word ſaid, at the peace. 
Nay, even the merit to the houſe of Auſtrja in our ſupport 
vf it againſt the ambition of France, at that immenſe ex- 
pence both of blood. and treaſure „ ſuffered detraction fr om 
the circumſtance of thoſe ſame ſixteen thouſand German 
mercenanes ſtanding upon our pay-books, which it was 
averred, was the whole ſecret of our being intangled in that 
continental war. That, I confeſs, may not be entirely true. 


Dut ſo much is demonſtrable, that, as to the op ps gf 
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MO to the French ambition, which was pleaded for 
that deſertion of our own proper cauſe, and for the adoption 
of that of the queen of Hungary, there was not one of 
- thoſe natious in Europe that were content with the part of 
ſimple ſpectators, but what were more immediately con- 
cerned than we were in the iſſue of the French meaſures. 
And what was the iſſue of ours? An iſſue moſt worthy of 
thoſe politics of ours, for which our nation is noted even to 
a proverb. About thirty millions more in debt, not a 
_ ſingle national advantage gained, and to crown all, that in- 
dignity of yielding to ſend to Paris_my-lords the hoſtages, 
which gave to the French king the air of a conqueror. Nay, 
he was even celebrated for his unparalled modeſty in vouch- 
ſafing us no worſe terms of pacification. 

All this was then remarked ; but alas! nothing of it 
was remembered ; when the breaking out of the preſent war 
with France on a footing ſo perfectly national, might, one 
would have thought, have put the nation juſtly on her guard 
againſt any propoſal of a continental connection not evi- 
dently on a Britiſh footing ; againſt any connections, in 
ſhort, that ſhould leave the leaſt crevice of a pretence open, 
thro ugh which to ſteal in the re-placing of the Hanoverians 
and Heſſians on the Britiſh pay-books. _ 

But no. 'The ſparks of the preſent war, of this war all 
our own, were ſcarce broke out, before Hanover, Hanover, 
with its ruinous importance, muſt at all rates, and by all 
means, be dragged into mention and notice. And here I fo- 
lemoly declare, that I mean no reflection upon Hanover. It 
is but juſt, but fair to conſider the ſubjects of that electorate 
as in ſome meaſure our fellow- ſubjects: nay, to conſider 
their intereſt as ſo much an undivided one with ours, as, in 
the good we muſt naturally wiſh to ourſelves, not to ſorget 
that good very juſtly allowable to reſult to them from our 
proſperity. No apoſtropbe, in ſhort, could be more ſenſible 
than that not unfairly ſuppoſable one of Britain to her ſove- 

reign, If you love Hanover, do me good, or at leaſt, do 
not injure me, even for the ſake of Hanover.“ 

At the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that it might not be 
impoſſible, even from an overſtrained predileCtion for that 
electorate, to take mea ſures pernicious both to itſelf and to 
this country. In which caſe this country, ſo very liberally 
ready, in compliance to her ſoverereign, to laviſh her blood 
and treaſures in the ſervice of his foreign dominions, might 


however very juſtly, and without impeachment of that com- 
| plaiſance, 
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Let the reader himſelf judge. 


the French muſt have joined to the moſt infamous injuſtice 
- which would indeed be no wonder in them, the moſt perfect 


SY 
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plaiſance, repine at her blood and tfeäfüres being lavithe@ 
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{ thai to indanger or ruin thoſe very, d6- 


to no better purpo to indahger or ruin thoſe very 
minions, "That, would indeed be hafd. But facts will beſt 
ſhow whether this hes bern the caſe or be. 

T have obſerved that this war was a war all our own. Has 
nover had not the leaſt concern in it. This is what I prte- 
ſume no one will conteſt, ſince it is even” made one of the 
capital arguments in favor of the meaſures taken for the ſafety 
r LE 

The open rupture then between Britain and Frante was 
ſcarce reſolyed, before the affectation of fears for Hatiover 
from the French was indüiſtriouſſy broached, and laid the 
foundation for bringing it into play. The word affeftation 


is not here made uſe of without deſign or without reaſoti, 


. £ 


The war being ſo much our own, nothing can be more 
plain, than that there exiſted not the leaſt color of plea of 
the leaſt ſhadow of poſſibility of any German mercenaries 
being employed by us, while the war ſhould. continue o 

urely a Britiſh footing. Hanover is happy ſo ſituated that 


infamous injuſtice! 


idiotiſm, for which I do not apprehend they were ever noted, 
if they had ſo much as formed the thought of marching an 
army to attack ſo remote à province, not only not worth 
the conquering, but impoſſible to be held by them by right 
of conqueſt, without the conſent of the German Empire, 
which there was little likelihood for her ever to obtain. But 
this idjotiſm, ſo juſtly imputable to the French, in the cafe 
of their attacking Hanover, while Hanover ſhould be truſted 
to the deſence of its innocence, of its mediocrity, of the 
bond of the empire, ceaſed to be idiotiſm, and became 4 
very wiſe and proper meaſure for them, from the mionietit 
that they had reaſon to think the defence of it would be con- 


o 


| ſidered here as a national duty, This etitirely changed the 


aſpect of things to them. In that point of view Hanover 
ceaſed to be that microſcopical object, and they would 
have been fools indeed not to make their uſe of ſuch a weak- 
neſs in our politics as that would be, of reriouncing the ad- 
vantages of our inſular ſituation in favor of an ele&orate 
which could only be endangered and never well defended by 
pur. renouncing tem | 
Nothing then being fo obviouſly clear, as that our 
inviolable adherence to the wile and national proviſion by the 
| | 3 & 


= | 

at of ſettlemept againſt our embarraſſing ourſelves with 
that province of the empire, was, in fact the part the 
moſt favorable to that electorate we could poſſibly take, 
as well as the leaſt detrimental to ourſelves ; how came 
it that we did not make that part our choice? How came 
it that thoſe fears were given out that were ſo calculated to 
realize a danger, which without their being given out, 
could never be but imaginary, while, if not imaginary, the 
fears themſelves, the French only could have the el of it 
in their not being ſo ? This queſtion the enemies of Britain 
will anſwer with pleaſure, her friends with pain; who muſt 
find it extremely difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, to account 
for, the allegation of ſuch fears, but by the plea they were 
likely to afford of once more ſaddling the nation with Hano- 

verian and Heſſian troops. + ET 
Nov the paſſion for having thoſe troops ſtand upon our 
.Pay-bgoks, will not appear a whit the leſs credible for the riſk 
to that electorate, by drawing it into a quarrel of which the 
iſſue might be fatal to it. They muſt be very little conver- 
ſant in politics, or qualified to judge of the ſprings of actions 
in cqurts,,, who do not know that their greateſt, trueſt inte- 
reſts, are often thoſe that are the leaſt known or conſulted ; | 
. nay, that. they are often ſacrificed to thoſe little paſſions, or 


Even eakneſſes 
eit key of 


les, of which the knowledge it is that gives the 
ureſt % TER E 
E | But it any one in the ſpirit of genuine candor ſhall think 
„ +the, queſtion, ere begged, in the averment that the danger 
Z to Hangverfrom the French was purely imaginary, and in- 
ſſiſt, that it was abſolutely a real one: that even the conduct 
of the French in the laſt war, when they forced Hanover in- 
to a neutrality, by an army marched, to the borders of it, 
proves, that, at leaſt, the renewal of the like danger might 
very well be dreaded, without affectation: if it ſhall be fur- 
ther added, that eyen the French court had actually thrown 
bout . mepaces, againſt that electorate; the reader, who will 
3 xafilyobſerve that in ſtating theſe objections the utmoſt fair- 
nmaueſs js intended, not to ſuppreſs any thing that may contri- 
+ bute to give alight to the point in queſtion ; the reader, I 
» Tay, will be enabled to anſwer thoſe objections himſelf by the 
” following evident conſiderations; os 


arſt, If that danger of which the fears were made a han- 


* * 


dle to bring Hanover into play, was real, and the fears not 

gaffected; ſo mnch the better for Britain; ſo much the bet- 

Aer, even, for Hanover itſelf; always provided that Britain 

Ahauld adhere to that her part of unconcern; which, while 
445 11 3.0 , ire B 2 1 * 


I 


ſhe 


| x2] 
the could never hope effectually to defend Hanover, would 
ultimately enable her to revenge and repair any wrongs it 
might have ſuſtained on her account. And, in the mean 
while, the enemies of France could not have imagined a 
meaſure ſo palpably big with deſtruction to her troops and 
treaſures, as the employing them on ſo baſe, ſo obnoxious, 
and ſo falſe a point of politics, as that of an expedition againft 
that inoffenſive province of Germany. f | 
Secondly, Nothing could be a greater confirmation of the 
juſtneſs of treating any menaces from the French of falling a 
ſecond time upon Hanover, with the ſcorn they deſerved, 
than the conſequences of that very ſtep of ſending Matllebois 
to compel the electorate of Hanover into a neutrality which 
was afterwards broke, if not for the ſake, at leaſt by the 
' circumſtance of ſixteen thouſand Hanoverians and Heſſians 
being taken into our pay, in ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria. 
A ſupport in which we were undoubtedly intereſted, but 
not more than any of the other nations in Europe, who, I 
fancy, are as little curious of admitting the yoke of France 
as ourſelves; but a ſupport too, which we might have as 
effectually given, and have ſickened France as ſoon in our 
own way, upon the element proper to us, as with ſo much 
|.eſs a chance for ſuperiority, on the continent. But by 
theſe conſequences of the French expedition againſt Ha- 
nover, I do not moſt certainly mean thoſe troops being 
taken into pay on the pretext of the continental connection 
of that time, by which we were ſo ſhamefully fruſtrated of 
the benefits of our own war, which became from that mo- 
ment, moſt flagrantly, fine cure, though not perhaps more 
perniciouſly than the preſent war is collaterally clogged by a 
foreign connection that will, ſo probably, worſe than fru-_ 
: ſtrate any benefits by it. No. I mean, that juſt jealouſy 
| and hatred of the French which that ſo iniquitous a mea- 
| ſure in them rekindled in every truly German boſom.. A 
ſpirit that Cid the queen of Hungary's affairs more ſervice 
than even the ſwords which Britons and Britiſh money had, 
in her defence, drawn againſt France. And of this France 
is herſelf fo very ſenſible, that ſhe has been always more 
| ready to grant Hanover a neutrality, than Hanover could be 
to aſk it, and which, in fact, it has ſometimes rejected. 
During a neutrality there is always a fuſpenſion of Britiſh 
" ©6108 to, gp farther yet, and to ſtate things to the utmoſt 
. Poſſibility of fairneſs. Let it be granted, that the conſe- 
quence to Hanover of a negleC on our ſide, of its defence, 
4 | = would 
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would have knowingly expoſed it to what it is but too plain 
neither we, nor its ally the king of Pruſſia ſo much nearer 


at hand to aſſiſt it, could poſſibly help, to the circumſtance 
of the French getting poſſeſſion of it. What then? It muſt 
be conſeſſed that ſuoh an uſurpation is a great hardſhip; but 
one of thoſe hardfhips, humanly ſpeaking, impoſſible to 
prevent, or but to endeavour at preventing, without the 
incurrence of much greater evils or dangers. That hard- 
ſhip, that oppreſſion, grievous as it muſt be allowed to be, 
could, in the nature of things be only temporary; a tran- 
ſient ſtorm. The damages to that province, it would not 


only have been cheaper, but eafier for this nation to repair, 


and, if neceſſary, to revenge, with the applauſe of the 


whole univerſe. That Briton muſt not have had a ſpark 


of Britiſh honor in him, that at the making of the peace, 
would have wiſhed its indemnification overlooked or ne- 


glected. 8 


In the mean while that poor electorate would not need 


to ſcruple or regret its ſuffering a little in the reaſonable 


view of ſuch a reparation. That poor electorate can hard- 
ly complain of its condition having been rendered worſe by 


its unity of ſubjection to the ſame ſovereign. If, while 


Britain, with all her boaſted acceſſion of treaſures from 
her extenſive commerce, only ſees herfelf fo many mil- 
lions the more in debt for her continental connections, 
that poor electorate, never remarkable for any trade, 
unleſs in hiring out its ſubjeas, of which we have had 
ſuch excellent bargains, could afford, thirteen years 
ago, to lend, upon a ſubſtantial mortgage, to Saxony, ſuch 


a ſmall ſum as one million three hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds fterling, (and will any one ſuppoſe that this was its 


all?) Might it not then very well have born to throw leſs of 


the burthen of its defence upon ns? Or what would have 
been better yet, both for us, and for itſelf, might it not 
with reſolute reſignation have committed its ſafety to the 


bond of the empire; and that failing, have truſted fer the 


reparation and revenge of its injuries, to a people ſo well 
diſpoſed towards it as we have ſhown ourſelves, and who, 


on that occaſion, would doubtleſs have doubly been fo, with 
ten times the ability to give proof of that diſpoſition? _ 


Unfortunately the ſyſtem the moſt ruinous for Britain and 
for Hanover prevailed. Thoſe fears for Hanover, which, 


as to the effect they produced, were equally abſurd whether 
real or feigned, were made the baſis of the ſubſidy-treaty 


with 


L 
with the court of Peterſburgh, to which half a million 
ſterling was to he paid for bringing the Ruſſians. into the Ger- 
man empire; an invitation for which that empire has doubt- | 
leſs great obligations to us. 5 7 
But whether the very juſt menaces of his P. M. to the 
-eleftorate, for a treaty in ſa great a meaſure, and fo evi- 
dently levelled againſt himſelf, that even if he had been ex- 
preſsſy named in it, the intention could not have been clear- 
er; or, whether the queen of Hungary would not liſten to 
certain preliminary lucrative ſtipulations in favour of Ha- 
nover, which the thought too intereſted or too hard a bar- 
gain, for both theſe reaſons have been given, and perhaps 
both are true, this treaty of ours with the court, of Pe- 
:terſburgh was revoked, and virtually annulled, before the 
ink with which it had been ſigned was well, dry, by the ſub- 
ſequent one with Pruſſia. The firſt treaty was undoubtedly 
a bad, a very bad one: may that which was ſo abruptly 
ſubſtituted to it not prove in the end an infinitely worſe one 
But uthether either of them was a meaſure taken on the 
footing of Britiſn councils, let the reader, on the light 
of his own-reafon, detenmine: from the following Sonſi- 
+derations. | | 155 
Firſt, as to the Riſſia-treaty. The remoteneſs of; that 
country from ours and from ä whom alone we 
were at war, eaſily points out the aim of that treaty to have 
been the: protectiomof the electoral daminipns, on the part 
-of his late majaſty, as Elector of }H------, and on the part 
of; Ruſſia, a premeditated plan of hoſtility ; againſt whom ? 
Vichy even againſt ourſpreſent individual magnanimous ally. 
But as to the Britiſh: intereſt in · protecting that ele orate by 
that means, it may be fairly averted, that if in lieu thereof 
the French would: have been ſo ſenſeleſs, and fo much their 
on enemies as to accept half-a- million ſterling on the, ex- 
preſs condition to invade Haneyer; and take the conſeguences 
merely as enemies to Great-Britain; and not in the changcter 
2 of auxilaries to the empire, which would indeed totally.chan ge 
the complexion and ſubſtance of ſuch a ſtep it. would not 
chaved perhaps anſwered worſe purpoſes for Britain, to have 
given the French thathalf- million, which was ſtipulated with - 
Ruſſia, to come dawn into the empire with ſpecial: intent to . 
fall upon the Pruſſian dominions, here even their-free quar- 
ters were implioitly marked out. And, indeed, it is but 9 
:200 probable that that ſame treaty, unfortunately; for all par- 
ties, begot, itt its oonſequences, the: pscifying or. rather abe 
4 phaſtering treaty with the K. of P. of whom it could it 
| . - well 


6 
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| [15:7] | 
well:be: ſaid; that he was either unjuſthr alarmed or oſſend- 
ed at that with Ruffrazin which our new alliance with all the 
ſubſequent events, ſeem to have been wrapped up as in their 
ſeed-bud;. and to have proceeded from it. | 
SECONDLY, as to the Pruffiarralhance: I preſume-it will, 


1 hardly appeur an unfair introduction to the examining. whe-. 


ther it was a Britiſh meaſure or not, to ſtate the following 
Was Britain, ſingly oppoſed: to France, reaſonably to be: 
held a match for France, or not: | 1 + 

If the affirmative is chofen; that is to ſay, if it is al- 


ZZ lowed that; every thing conſidered, Britain might, without 
todo much hazard, have ventured to have ſtood upon her own 


ſtrength, and upon that of the treaties already exiſting, the 


conſtquence is evident of the needleſſneſs of a recourſe to 
an expenſive burdenſome ally; that could only unſimplify 
dur cauſe; diſtra& our councils, and by the tenor of a joint 
and ſeparate engagement, take our own fair honeſt points. of 
view from us, to give us, what? his, of which it is im- 
poſſible to ſay what they were, what they are, or what they 
could be, Im the mean while, had: the war been carried on 
againſt France on purely a national footing, without ſuch 


eontinentał rather incumbrances than connections, and much 


leſs aids, is there any thing fo over-preſumptuous in ima- 
gining that we could have kept topping the French at fea, 
in proportion as they ſhould: encreaſe their naval force; and 
that if our ſucceſſes had been even leſs, they would have 


; deen more ſolid, and atchieved at an incomparably leſs ex- 


pence? 'The Dutch in the infancy of their commonwealth, 


* 


while they were ſtruggling with the greateſt power then in 


Europe, for their very exiſtence, for their lives, liberties and 
property, could, from their war and their alliances. being, 
happily for them, conduQted on a purely national. footing, 
even enrich themſelyes and lay the foundation of their fol- 
lowing greatneſs during the courſe of a tedious and bloody 
war. It may perhaps be too much to ſay that this would 
have been exactly our caſe, but this may very ſafely be aver- 
ed, that no good reaſons can be given why it might not very 
poſſibly have been our cafe, 7 leh 
On the other hand, if the negative is choſen, that is to 
ſay, if it is denied that Britain was ſingly a match for France, 
and averred that it was a cautious prudent Britiſh meaſure, 
even but in the doubt of her being a match for France, to 


hegociate a foreign alliance, for the greater ſafety of the na- 


tion. Be it ſo, Here is then for contracting 2 the 
. 2549 | | - faireſt 


E 3 
faireſt cauſe imaginable aſſigned, and, indeed, the only ones - 
that ought to be aſſigned; that of a ſupplement to any defi- 
ciency of ſtrength on our ſide. Now though from premiſes 
ſo evidently juſt it is hardly poſſible to draw a falſe concluſion; 
or to think of attempting to paſs ſuch an one, the reader 1s, 
for his own greater ſecurity, intreated to ſolve to himſelf the 
following queſtion. | | i. TT 

If an augmentation of our ſtrength againſt France was 
the object of the Pruſſian alliance, how could that augmenta- 
tion be conſulted, in ſingling out of the whole continent that 
very prince whom we were to pay for the war he was em- 
barked in upon his own account, and who evidently had the 
greateſt powers in it for his declared enemies ? and what 1s yet 
worſe, moſt of thoſe his enemies our friends, our allies, our 
well-wiſhers, till this fatal treaty ſhould make them other- 
wiſe? Was this the alliance then that was to leſſen that our 
weakneſs, or caſt the balance of ſtrength againſt France in 
our favor? Or will the moſt zealous partizans for continental 

connections ſay, that this was the one we ſhould have em- 
braced, even if we could have got no other; which indeed 
would not be to be wondered at, while no other power, in its 
ſenſes, would venture to connect with a nation that ſeem- 
ed ſo thoroughly under the impulſion of councils not her 
The ſolution of the above queſtion, even by the rules of 
the plaineſt arithmetic, will ſhew whether, admitting that 
we did well not to riſk the fighting our combat with France, 
one to one, we did not pitch upon the moſt unpromiſing ſe- 
cond in all Europe. But, alas! even our being thus palpa- 
bly weakened by this acceſſion of an ally procured under the 
color of ſtrengthening our party, is not the worſt of this 
meaſure. The blending a cauſe, ſo inconteſtably a fair one as 
ours, with his, even granting his not to be a foul one, but only 
conſidered as ſuch by his lawful judges and peers, muſt not 
only very unpolitically engage us in a diſcuſſion of right, 
derogatory from the independence of the German empire, 
which muſt very naturally conſider this nation, as an abettor 
of a! prince it has thought fit to put under the ban, and of the 
Juſtice, or unjuſtice of which procedure no other nation can 
have any authority, unleſs applied to by the Empire, to take 

| cognizance of it, but give to our enemies, the French, the 

(hit colorable plea of imputing all our ſucceſſes againſt them to 

10 their aſſiſtance of the Empire againſt thoſe princes of it 

ij which are under that ban. A plea of which, ſo falſe and 

| | ſo fayourable to France as it is, the Britiſh partizans of the 
| | German 
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German alliance nevertheleſs contribute to eſtabliſh the va- 


lidity, 
dar national and unadulterated with continental connecti- 
ons (and eſpecially with ſuch a connection too !) could not 
have been productive of equal, or rather greater advantages, 
or if leſs, ſtill preferable for their being more ſolid in their 
being leſs invidious. I ah : 

But granting that this cauſe of his P. M. was originally a 
fair one, nothing can be more certain than that his own 


raweſt novice in the knowledge of the political ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope, but muſt know that even the emperor himſelf is but 
the firſt ſubject of the Empire, and dares not, if he reſpects 
the ow, attack the pettieſt prince of it, unleſs by a legal 
roceſs. 
F His P. M. is certainly then not leſs ſubject to the Germanic 
conſtitutions than the emperor himſelf. Admitting that he 
had the jufteſt reaſons to ſuſpe& Saxony of bad deſigns 
againſt him, could he be juſtified in ſuch a proceeding againſt 
this fellow-vaſſal upon a ſuſpicion, which even upon a proof 
would not have been warrantable? Is it then to be wondered 
at, that 5s enemies ſhould rather impute his magnanimous 
Pillage of Saxony to the convenience he found in it, than to 


mazing meaſure of incorporating the Saxon upſet in his 
own troops, after compelling them to break their oath of 
_ allegiance to their natural ſovereign, and to take it to himſelf, 
of a nature to be the deſpair of his apologiſts? I ſay nothing 
of that hard Fapay! of a reſpectable aged princeſs in her 
own capital, herſelt ſeparated from her huſband and her 
children, and very far from improbably, dying of the con- 
ſequences of ſuch uſage. Yet is it offt 
heart, that known ſeat of good nature and tender compaſſi- 
on, not to feel for the miſeries of that unfortunate royal 
family, and the ſubjects of that fellow-proteſtant elec- 
torate? | 

But let this procedure of his P. M. not move us in a 
light of humanity ; let the mention of it here be conſidered 
only as mere matter of declamation; at leaſt there can no 


* 


L | exception be taken to the mention of it, after the ſentiments 


of DeTzsTATION with which the Pruſſian conduct was 
treated by his late M. All the world,“ ſaid his electoral 
Tout le monde ſpait que le roi a abſolument ignore Þ en- 

| tree" du roi de Pruſſe en dune, que 8, M. n'en a et inſtruite 
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any motive of juſtice? Was not alſo that ſtrange, that a- 


ble for a Britiſh 


a _ : 


by admitting what is ſo juſtly deniable, that a war 


procedure muſt have changed its hue. There is hardly the 


* 


miniĩſter at Ratiſbon, in the Memorial delivered to the diet 
in his maſter's name, on the twenty-third of Auguſt, 1757, 
& All the world knows that the king (of G. B.) abſolutely 
& kNEW NOTHING of the entry of the king of Pruſſia into 
& Saxony ; that his majeſly had no intelligence of it till Ar- 
«© TER the event; that he DETESTED the boſiilities that 
ce had broke out there; that he adviſed againſt them ; that he 
& had not taken, and had ſolemnly declared that he would not 
«© tate any fart enthem.”- TEE IIs 
Nere it would be offering the greateſt inſult to the reader's 
underſtanding, to ſubjoin any comments on the inconſiſtency 
of ſuch a declaration, with the recommendation at that very 
juncture of time of the Pruſſian alliance to this nation as a 
PROPER one | I readily then leave it to his own reflexions. 
I leave it to him too, to conſider, whether this was one of 
the reaſons to be alledged for a miniſter's changing his opi- 
nion of thoſe continental connections by railing againſt 
which, with more than tributinian fury, he had hectored 
himſelf into power, and for which he has, no doubt, been 
ſo unjuſtly reproached, as if, in his change, he had leſs re- 
nounced an error than ſold a truthf 
Be it however ſaid, for ſuch an one's excuſe, that he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be dazzled, like the meaneſt of the popu- 
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ll lace, with the glare of his P. M------'s farſt and never ſolid 
0 ſucceſſes; A miſtake, indeed, rather to be pitied in ſo great 
fl! 2 man, than extremely to be wondered at, conſidering ano- 
Wi ther egregious one of his, in imagining the ſet of people 
1 | among whom he had thruſt himſelf with ſo good a grace, 
9 might catch the contagionꝰ of his probity ſooner than he 
ij} the. contagion of their corruptneſs, as if it was not, in na- 
il ture, more likely for a ſound ſheep to get the diſtemper from 
15 a whole flock of rotten ones, than for a whole flock of rotten 


— 2 
— 


ones to be diſinfected by one poor ſolitary ſound one. 
Hut be that as it may; as to his P. M. certain it is that, 
though nothing ſo tranſitory as matter of perſonal character 
ſhould enter for much into political alliances of nation with 
nation; unfortunately for ours, that circumſtance was too 
popularly prevalent, and contributed too much to the gene- 
ral infatuation. To ſay the truth, that prince has been ex- 
tolled by ſame, and decried by others, to the moſt unjuſt 
; exceſs., There is in fact no admiring him without ſhudder- 
ing. Nor indeed does any one deſerve the honor of admi- 
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ring him, that has not, at the ſame time, the ſenſe to ſee, 
the courage to condemn, and the good nature to pity his ers 
rors. The juſtice owing, to his heroic qualities ſhould not 
hinder the animadverſion due to his faults, eſpecially if they 
are of ſuch a nature as that humanity ſhall have ſuffered by 
them. In ſpeaking with due praiſe of his magnanimity, do 
not let it be forgot, that he could not reſiſt the unfoyal temp- 
tation of putting Saxony to a methodical pillage, nor let it 
be denied that on more than one occaſion, his virtues have 
ſuffered ſad eclipſes. Though a very indifferent politician, 
he may make excellent French verſes, underſtand muſic 
very well, be a great philoſopher, a great lawyer, a great 
general, a moſt religious and gracious prince, and yet, with 
all this conſtellation of excellencies not, in a political light, 
be a proper ally for Great- Britain; nor deſerve to be ſet 
above one man in it a-dying “ to kiſs the tip of his little 
e finger.” But whatever ſentiments of veneration we may 
here entertain for this great heroe; at leaſt we can hardly 
blame thoſe unhappy Germans who impute all the miſery 
and deſtruction of their country to him, for not concurring 
with us in that high admiration, - It is not very natural for 
a man to admire much the ſplendor of the fire that is burn- 
ing his houſe down, or the beauty of a torrent that in its 
rage is carrying away his family and all that is deaf to him. 

If it is true that he has declared himſelf the redreſſer of 
wrongs, of which wrongs, however, there appeared no 
complaints, and the protecter of the German princes; it is 
alſo as true, that thoſe provinces ſeem bent on not receiving 
him in that light. Nay ſuch is either their portentous ſtu- 
pidity, or their ingratitude, that they have almoſt all leagued 
againſt him, whether papiſts or proteſtants, and even his 
own neareſt relations. They tax 3 no doubt, very un- 
juſtly, conſidering his tender and legal treatment of Saxony, 
Mechlenburgh, Anſpach, c. with trampling the great 
charter of Germany under his horſe's feet, and of aiming 
to give that great Empire battalion- law. Inſtead, in ſhort, 
of looking up to him as to their moſt gracious protector, 
they have treated him rather like a contumacious inſur- 
gent, too powerful indeed to ſerve their judicial proceſs 
1 but to which they do not deem him the leſs liable. 
Nor can it be imagined, that this nation can ſtand in a 
very favourable or very friendly point of light to them, for 
abetting a cauſe they have ſo proſcribed, without ſurely be- 
ing accountable to us for the irreaſons for profcribing it. But 
is even the K. of P. himſelf 52 to us for our part as to 
ai r OR ave 1990 6 Fb: e .. ml 
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+ that career, fo probably the career of perdition, in which | 
we have encouraged him? Is it at all impoſſible that if the 

PFrench have felt our enmity to be bad, he may feel that 
our friendſhip is ſtill ſomething worſe? 

And indeed, this ſo admired alliance, well confidered, 

does not ſeem to have been, properly ſpeaking, either a 

Britiſh or a Pruſſian meaſure. Was it a Hanoverian one? 

Still leſs. Nothing was ever more evident than that, at 

the commencement of the war, that eleCtorate was in an 

intereſt totally oppoſed to that of Pruſſia, That ſuch a 

diſpoſition then became fo ſuddenly changed conſidering 

the circumſtances, it may be fairly preſumed, was not ſo 
much owing to inclination as to fears, and thoſe not ground- 

leſs ones. And ſurely never was that remark of Cicero 
more verified, That the dominion of fear is not of a 

* durable nature , than in the conduct of the Hano- 
verian miniſtry after the firſt engagement it had or entered, 

or been forced into with Pruſſia, by its dread of that ſtorm 
which afterwards fell, with ſo much lefs reaſon, on the 
unfortunate electorate of Saxony; an engagement that 

did not hinder Hanover from falling a prey to a French 

10 invaſion, which Pruſſia either could not, or would not 
N take the leaſt pains to prevent, nay, uncovered it by with- 
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. drawing the garriſon of Weſel. The wiſeſt part then that 
j 1 Hanover had to play, and moſt undoubtedly the moſt de- 
0 ſirable one for Great-Britain, was the detaching itſelf as 
18 faſt as poſſible from the ſide of a prince, whoſe procedure, 


1 let his cauſe be what it would, was certainly not of a na- 
ture for Hanover not to ſee the dangers of a connection 
with him, ſince his procedure had beer? ſo unjuſtifiable as 
to be DETESTED by its own ſovereign and 'ours. And 
indeed how was it poſlible for the miniſtry of that elec- 
torate, however blind ours might be here, not to ſee the 
fatal and ſelf-deſtruQtive teridency of the policy and pro- 
jects of a prince ſo apparent to his deareſt relations and 
friends, who in vaiti attempted to diſſuade him? A prince 
whoſe alliance we were made to think fo advantageous 
to us, though not only France had flatly refuſed it, on the 

pretext of her having been twice left in the lurch by him, 

but of which even the elector of Saxony ſpurned the of- 
fer at the very inſtant that the knife was held to his 
throat, that his capital and dominions were at the mighty 
conqueror's mercy, his own perſon, as well as his family, 
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| « Timor non diuturni magiſter eſt offici. _ | 
; Cic. Phil. II. 
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at his diſcretion. Yes! at that very point of time, his Po- 
liſh 2 preferred all the diſtreſſes, all the horrors to 
which himſelf, his country, his wife, his children, were expoſ- 
ed, to any alliance with our magnanimous ally. Can we then 
well blame the electorate of Hanover for its readinefs to get 
out as faſt as poſſible of ſuch an intanglement? In this ſpi- 
rit of very juſt policy, the Convention of Cloſter- ſeven 
was made, happily for Hanover, but infinitely more yet 
to the advantage of Great-Britain, who by this means be- 
came diſburthened of à continental embarraſſment that 
could be of no uſe but to ſink both ſtates at once, like 
two ſhips foundered by running foul of one another in a 
ſtorm, that, by better ſteerage kept ſeparate, might have 
held on their way very ſafe, and in friendly convoy to each 
. Other. | | | 
It is not then for making the convention that we can con- 
demn that electorate, however we may condemn thoſe that 
broke it. And here far be it from me to enter into the invi- 
dious taſk of ſeeking to bring into queſtion to which ſide 
the horror of that perfidious breach is imputable. I duti- 
fully hope, and believe, that it lay on the French; as the 
contrary would arm them with fuch juſt matter of clamor 
as that this nation needs not expect ſoon to hear the laſt of 
it, for that abettorſhip of it which would not only be ſuch 
' a reproach to her politics, but ſuch an indelible ftain to 
her annals. The very ſavages reſpe& their calumet. 
Be it then taken for granted, that it was not the Hano- 
verians who broke that convention, of which the punc- 
tual maintenance was the point on earth the moſt defirable 
for this nation; and of which any infringement on the fide 
of the electorate, was therefore the leaſt likely to be ap- 
proved by her. It is a very great pity, however, that un- 
ckily that deſpicable, unmilitary rout of Roſbach, in 
which the French, when oppoſed to the Pruſſians, behav- 
ed as if fighting had been leſs their cue than running away, 
ſince, in fact, they loſt a very few men, ſhould juſt have hap- 
pened at that point of time when the Hanoverian reſump- 
tion of the arms, lain down by the convention, might, by 
their enemies, be imputed to it. As for Britain, there 
was very little merit to her in the Hanoverians driving the 
French out of their country, in which they were periſhing, 
and in which, moſt probably, their ſtaying was the very 
. Worſt thing they could have done for themſelves. _ 
 Unluckily too, there was another circumſtance, which, 
to our great and grievous detriment, concurred to leſſen 
> to 


[22] „ 
to the Hanoverians the glory of their conduct, and that is, 
its not appearing quite ſo diſintereſted as it might have 
been wiſhed. For even though this poor electorate, amidſt 
all the evident indigency * its co-eſtates in Germany, 
could find the ſecret of being in a condition to lend them 
money by millions ſterling, a ſecret to which, by the way, 
I fancy our nation would have been better pleaſed to have 
been aſſociated, than either to the politics of that eleQto- __ 
rate, or even to the honor of its procedure on the rupture 
of the convention, yet it could not, it ſeems, afford any 
pecuniary effort for its own defence, but muſt have re- 
courſe to the pay-books of a nation that was forced to run 
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: herſelf more in debt, not only to keep that poor electorate 
1 out of debt, but, probably, to enable it, to lend out more 
V millions of money at intereſt. 3 
bi But if ſuch a circumſtance of intereſt was of a nature to 
l throw ſome cloud on the luſtre of that glorious reſumption 
ii of arms, it might be ſaid to have had, even as to that intereſt, 
| ſuch a counter-tendency to a much greater one, as to render it 
1 ultimately a dreadfully falſe ſtep. But that indeed is no won- 
h der. What paſſion is often ſo ſhort-ſighted or even ſo ſtone- 
wil blind as ſelf-intereſt? The being replunged into all the 
4 dangers of a common-cauſe with a power proſcribed by 
j the whole Empire, and obnoxious to the greateſt part of 
| Europe, was in all good policy ſo undeſireable a circum- 
1 ſtance, that if the ſweets of Britiſn pay were any part of 
hy the allurement, ſo much the worſe for Hanover, and moſt 
[tl certainly ſo much the worſe for Britain. | 


But let that be as every Britiſh. reader ſhall pleaſe to 
determine within himſelf, upon his review of that tranſ- 
action, as to the honor, policy, and juſtice of it. The 
particulars of it are notorious enough for him not to need. 
here freſh information, and plain enough for his drawi 
nl . his own conſequences. . But here follows a point of infi- 
1 nite importance for him to judge and form his own opinion 
| upon it, from the anſwers he will ſee reaſon to make to his 
own fair interrogations of himſelf. 5 
If then, at that critical juncture, after Hanover had, by its 
own pure act and deed, without conſulting Britain, relieved 
Britain from that burthenſome embarraſſment, when the 
replacing the troops of Hanover and Heſſe, which was to 
be the conſequence, I will not dare to ſay, the reward of 
that celebrated reſumption of arms; was agitated in the - 
Britiſh, councils, that is to ſay if there wasfany ſuch. thing 
* „ 1 then 
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then in exiſtence as Britiſh councils ; if, I ſay, at that june- 
ture, one of your hackneyed miniſters, that think all good 
policy centers in court-complaiſance and in corruption, 'to 
which they give that turn, ſo worthy of ſuch heads, in cal- 
ling it charges of government, had been for hazarding, with- 
out the previous conſent of parliament, ſo daring a ſtep as 
that of once more engaging, and ſubjeCting, the nation to 
a2 burthen of which it had been ſo happily lightened, where 
9 would have been the wonder, but of the unwearied paſſive- 
1 neſs of the people to endure it?: e 
= But if, at that time, there was a miniſter who abſolutely 
XX owed his being one to the favor of the people, obtained by 
their once more thinking him in earneſt in his frothy decla- 
mations againſt continental connections; a miniſter by the 
acclamation of the people; a miniſter whoſe being hoiſted 
=” . E «FP » | 55 ; 2 2 : 
into power was a kind of plebiſcitum; for ſuch a miniſter, I 
ſay, to find, in that conjuncture, a 7 1 for renewing that 
connection, above all others, with the continent, it is a 
merit in him of which, without preſuming here to ſettle 
the nature and extent, I ſhall ſay no more than that not the 
moſt ſanguine of his admirers, can ſurely complain of its 
being left to his ownſelf to judge and pronounce. Only, 
may he, in his judgment, not forget that the acceptance 
of a great office in the ſtate is ſo bad an epoch of the deſer- 
tion of a political principle, that people are too apt to im- 
pute it to nothing, being changed, but the perſon's being 
out of a poſt to his being in one, eſpecially if it is a ſecond or 
third repetition of the ſame trick ! | 
By means, however, of that moſt expenſive re-ingage- 
ment with Hanover and Heſſe, by which this nation is like-. 
y to loſe ſo much, without its ever having been poſſible 
for her to get any thing, the broken link of our alliance 
with Pruſſia was ſoldered again: an alliance that may be 
” = ſo clearly demonſtrated to have been neither a Britiſh, nor 
2 Prufſian, nor yet a Hanoverian meaſure. What was it 
then? Let the reader himſelf give a name to it; and its 
moſt appropriate name it will not be very difficult for him to 
give to it, if he will but conſider its palpable tendency. At 
= leaſt, that of Antigallican, will hardly be thought a juſt one 
bor it, unleſs, indeed, in the too great probability of its 
Y . Proving, though without doubt unintentionally, on our 
ſide, pernicious to a power originally raiſed by France into 
ballance againft the houſe of Auſtria, and which it is fo 
3 Highly reafonable to ſuppoſe France would conſequently: be- 
ore things were brought to the paſs at which they at preſent 
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are, have effeQually interpoſed to prevent being cruſhed : 
in which light France being weakened, is but ſo much the 
worſe for Pruſſia, as France may be the leſs able to exert 
her influence to fave him. -— © «| 7 

But there is one truth I will here hazard, a truth ſove- 
reignly unpopular, and therefore only the more neceſlary, 
and the more meritori6us, to hazard it. It is this: The 
French are very juſtly ſaid to be an unreaſonable people. But 
they muſt be more unreaſonable yet than they can well be 
imagined, if tHey do not forgive us all that we have done 
againſt them, in favor, mark, not only, of all that we have 
done againſt ourſelves, but of all the ſuperior good they 
have ſo much reaſon to think will ultimately redound to 
them, even from the very miſchief we have done them. 

There was a picture“ given ſome time ago in very em- 
phatic terms, of the diſtreſſed condition of France, fallen 
« from its alarming power and greatneſs into the loweſt ſtate 
< of diſtreſs and impotence, unfortunate in its military 
4 operations in every quarter of the globe; beaten all Eu- 
* rope over both by ſea and land; its fleets failing only 
& to be deſtroyed ; its armies marching only to run away; 

without trade, no credit; ſtopping payments, pro- 
< teſting bills, and to all intents and purpoſes, a bankrupt 
nation; their king, the princes of the biood, the nobilit 
and the clergy carrying in all their plate to be old, 
for the preſent extreme exigency of their affairs; diſ- 
« appointed and baffled in all their ſchemes on the conti- 
«© nent; and taught to think no more of invaſions by the 
e deſtruQtion of the only fleet they had left.“ All this is 
true, or ſo near being the real truth, that at leaſt it is 
not eſſential here to ſcan exactly the difference. But what 
of that? What even of the apparently fair conſequence 
which that ingenious writer draws therefrom ? to wit, 
That France, unable to carry on the war, will ſoon be 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſuing for peace.” Inſtead 
of which, it is well known, ſhe has ſpurned with barely 
nat ſcorn and deriſion, the offers that were made to her of 
peace. Alas! the ſolemn truth is, that that diſtreſſed, 
that beaten, that bankrupt, and, I can juſtly add, that 

_ .{laviſh, and in that ſenſe a worthleſs nation, and, as one 
may ſay, a nation not company for ours, is, for all that, 
thanks to our politics, thanks to our ſo well choſen conti- 
-nental connections, already, obſerve, already, and without 
Appeal to future contingencies, as good as in e * 
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Letter to two GREAT Men! p 8. 
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4 1 ries paid France to advance her teſt intereſt, they 
thoy 


tal 


| little leſs acquiſitions than we have got from her 1n all the 


quarters of the globe, and, to all appearance, may promiſe 


to herfelf the being the very greateſt gainer of all the pow- 


ers actually engaged in the preſent war. A proſpect ſhe 
abſolutely owes to the part we have fatally taken againſt 
ourſelves : for it can hardly be ſaid ſhe owes it to herſelf. 
No. Our blunders. are her game, and our want of policy 


-an over-abundant ſupplement to the deficiency cf hers. 


I ſay nothing of Minorca loſt: let it paſs in the account 
for nothing. But as to Flanders, of which France is al- 
ready equal to the being in poſſeſſion, what is there ſhe 
can have to wiſh for her advantage more than that amazing 
inſenſibility and unconcern with which we ſeem to behold 
that country as good as in her poſſeſſion, while our atten- 
tion is all ingroſſed by Canada, Guadaloupe, Senegal, and 
add, if you will, Martinico? For not all of them together 
are perhaps above half the importance to France, for a 
thouſand obvious reaſons, as that acceſſion of dominion in 
Flanders, nor of ſuch dangerous conſequence to Britain. 
This is the country, of which even that indolent prince 
Charles II. who was ſo little of a Britiſh king as to be a 
penſioner to the French one, had however ſo juſt a con- 
ception, and ſo quick a ſenſe of its fitneſs to aggrandize 
France, beyond all meaſure of Britiſh policy to bear, that 


he declared that he would take the field in perſon, rather 


than ſuffer it to fall into her hands. And time and events 
have been ſo far from bringing any alterations capable of 
weakening this apprehenſion, that there is actually now in- 
comparably-more reaſon than there then was, to dread the 
miſchief to Britain from ſuch an addition to the power of 
France, who may keep that country at ſo. much leſs ex- 
pence, and to whom it is ſo much more convenient by its 


adjacency than to the houſe of Auſtria. 


If then France could plan a diſpoſition of the minds of the 
people here, ſhe durſt not, ' ſhe could not form a wiſh more 


favourable to her than the preſent indifference and careleſs- 
neſs that prevails here about the hold ſhe already has of 


Flanders. Nay, ſo fatal is it for Britain by her unaccount- 
able politics to do more ſervice to France than ever ſhe 


could do to herſelf by her own, which, for example, under 


Lewis the fourteenth, brought her to the brink of that ruin 


3 ſaved her at the peace of Utrecht; that 


there are among us here, ſuch as that if they were emiſſa- 


very innocently of 
a that 


could not it e e aan 
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that intention do; while the fire of their Zeal againſt her 


ſeems'to have burnt up all their diſcretion. Theſe are 


they who, 'to ſupport the falſeſt of all merits, that of a 


continental connection on the moſt un-britiſh footing ima- 
ginable, will have it, that we could have done nothing for- 
ourſelves without that connection, and that it is to that 
alone we owe thoſe ſucceſſes, which, if it were true that 
it was ſo, we had undoubtedly much better have been with- 
out. This falſity, however, ſo cruelly, fo. injuriouſly to 
this nation, propagated by thoſe of whom there is at the 


fame time no more reaſon to ſuſpe& the patriotiſm, than 


to admire the judgment, ſubminiſters to the- French, the 


faireſt of all pleas of merit to thoſe allies our continental con- 


nection has given them; ſince, as they will very juſtly: 


obſerve, we ourſelves confeſs that our cutting out employ- 


ment for them in Germany, was the cauſe of all our ſuc- 
ceſſes againſt them elſewhere. A plea which thoſe allies 
can hardly not reſpect, or not admit, while there are not 
wanting even Britons, that with an air of authority atteſt 
the validity of it againſt truth and againſt their own country. 

There are too, who imagine. that the loſs of Flanders 
would only fall upon the queen of Hungary, whom they 
deteſt, on a notion of her being ungrateful, without -their 
ever ſtanding to examine whether, all circumſtances conſi- 
dered, ſhe. did not more deſerve to be pitied than to be 


blamed ; whether ſhe was not forced by ourſelves into that 


unnatural alliance of hers with France; or whether ſhe did 
not defert us till after we. had palpably deſerted ourſelves. 
Such a lois they then, on their. partial view of things, 
think to be no more than what ſhe deſerves, not conſidering 
how very hard and how very ſilly it would be in Britain to 
conſent to the puniſhment of herſelf for the. demerits of 
the Q. of Hungary. And yet. this; muſt inevitably, be the 

caſe, if Flanders ſhould: remain with the French, who 

ought not to defire a better chance for their game, than 

that our being bent on retaining all our conqueſts i from 
them ſhould effectually divert our attention from. a point, 
their carrying of which would bid ſo ſo fair to enable them 
in time to recover them all. The French muſt be idiots in 


that hardly brought them in a ſingle livre, though ſo con- 


venient for us, with. Cape Breton itſelf, (the fiſhery of 
which the revenue of about forty-five: thouſand pounds a 
year was, in fact, nothing equal to the advantage of its 


being a reſervatory for their ſeamen,) and Guadaloupe, of 


j 

[27 ] 
which the revenue was not near ſo great to them as it may 

de to ws; to give, I fay, all theſe for the acquiſition of 
Flanders, on which they have ever had an eye, for very ob- 
vious and natural reaſons of ſituation and intereſt, © Pour 
© Parrondir (as they phraſe it de ce cote-la.””) | 
It is very well known that in the interval between the 
reduction of Bergen-op-zoom by the French, and their 
forming the ſiege of Maeſtricht, it was ſtrongly agitated in 
the French councils, whether, in the conſciouſneſs of their 
naval inferiority to us, they ſhould not of their own accord 
abandon their colonies to their fate, that they mightthrow 
the whole ſtreſs of their power into their land-operations 
on the continent, upon the obvious enough plan of ſub- 
duing the Dutch, and having all their ports, ſhipping and 
ſtores at command. Saxe and Lowendahl were ſtrongly for 
this reſolution being taken. Perhaps nothing hindered it 
but the fears of the empire and of the houſe of Auſtria ; of 
which fears our great politicians have taken fuch effeQual 
care to diſ-embarraſs them; ſo that a reſolution, which 
even at that time would not have been perhaps a very 
hazardous one, is become in the preſent aſpe& of things, 


q = eſpecially ſhould the French get Flanders, not only a more 


practicable one, but even, in ſome meaſure, a neceſſity. 
With that advantage then of the poſſeſſion of Flanders, 

united as they are with Auſtria, and at leaſt on no ill terms 
with Spain, would Holland be any more than a breakfaſt to 
them ? Or is this 8 ſo very chimerical, or ſo remote an 
one, as not to give Britain alarms the juſter and the more want- 
ed for her preſent amazing inſenſibility and unconcern, 
about a point upon which her own ſafety and intereſt fo 
capitally depend? Is not the fatal bow-ſtring already 
almoſt round her neck? And what if, neither in good po- 
licy, nor indeed in the poſſibility, it is not juſt at preſent 
the time to make her feel the drawing of it ſo tight as to 
hurt or ſtrangle her; is that a reaſon that ſuch a time may 
not come? Thoſe keys of Flanders, Oſtend, and Nieu- 
Port are already in the hands of the French ; and if they 
needed any excuſe to get hold of the remainder, have not 
the incidents to which our own conduct have given birth, 
abundantly furniſhed them with one? And, what is not 
lefs bad for us, doth not that indifference of ours about it 
give them hopes and a facility that will be an eternal re- 
Proach to us? © 5 
ö But bad as France's getting Flanders may be, with all 
its conſequences, that is _ even the worſt we have 
„ . "21 41 0.0 
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that intention do » while the fire of their zeal againſt her 


ſeems to have burnt up all their diſcretion. Fheſe are 
they who, to ſupport the falſeſt of all merits, that of a 
continental connection on the moſt un-britiſh footing ima- 
ginable, will have it, that we could have done nothing for- 
ourſelves without that connection, and that it is to that 
alone we owe thoſe ſucceſſes, which, if it were true that 
it was ſo, we had undoubtedly much better have been with- 
out. This falſity, however, ſo cruelly, fo. injuriouſly to 
this nation, propagated by thoſe of whom there is at the 
ſame time no more reaſon to ſuſpect the patriotiſm, than 
to admire the judgment, ſubminiſters to the French, the 
faireſt of all pleas of merit to thoſe allies our continental con- 
nection has given them; ſince, as they will very juſtly: 


obſerve, we ourſelves confeſs that our cutting out employ- 


ment for them in Germany, was the cauſe of all our ſuc- 
ceſſes againſt them elſewhere. A plea which | thoſe allies 
can hardly not reſpect, or not admit, while there are not 
wanting even Britons, that with an air of authority atteſt 


the validity of it againſt truth and againſt their own country, 


There are too, who imagine that the loſs of Flanders 


would only fall upon the queen of Hungary, whom they 


deteſt, on a notion of her being ungrateful, without their 


ever ſtanding to examine whether, all circumſtances conſi- 


dered, ſhe. did not more deſerve. to be pitied than to be 
blamed ; whether ſhe was not forced by ourſelves into that 
unnatural alliance of hers with France; or whether ſhe did 
not deſert us till after we had palpably deſerted ourſelves. 
Such a lois they then, on their partial view of things, 
think to be no more than what ſhe deſerves, not conſidering 
how very hard and how very ſilly it would be in Britain to 
conſent to the puniſhment of herſelf for the demerits of 
the Q. of Hungary. And yet this muſt inevitably, be the 

caſe, if Flanders ſhould: remain with the French, who 

ought not to deſire a better chance for their game, than 

that our being bent on retaining all our conqueſts from 
them ſhould effectually divert our attention from a point, 
their carrying of which would bid ſo ſo fair to enable them 
in time to recover them all. The French muſt be idiots in- 
deed if they would not give ten ſuch countries as Canada, 
that hardly brought them in a ſingle livre, though ſo con- 
venient for us, with. Cape Breton itſelf, (the fiſhery of 


which the revenue of about forty- five thouſand pounds a 


year was, in fact, nothing equal to the advantage of its 


being a reſervatory for their ſeamen, ) and Guadaloupe, of 


? 


St 

[27] 
which the revenue was not near ſo great to them as it may 
be to ws; to give, -I fay, all theſe for the acquiſition of 
Flanders, on which they have ever had an eye, for very ob- 
vious and natural reaſons of ſituation and intereſt. Pour 
© Ha (as they phraſe it de ce cate- la)) 

It is very well known that in the interval between the 
reduction of Bergen-op-zoom by the French, and their 
forming the ſiege of Maeſtricht, it was ſtrongly agitated in 
the French councils, whether, in the conſciouſneſs of their 
naval inferiority to us, they ſnould not of their own accord 
abandon their colonies to their fate, that they might thro 
the whole ſtreſs of their power into their land-operations 
on the continent, upon the obvious enough plan of ſub- 
duing the Dutch, and having all their ports, ſhipping and 
ſtores at command. Saxe and Lowendahl were ſtrongly. for 
this reſolution being taken. Perhaps nothing hindered it 
but the fears of the empire and of the houſe of Auſtria ; of 
which fears our great politicians have taken fuch effeQual 
care to diſ-embarraſs them; ſo that a reſolution, which 
re ven at that time would not have been perhaps a very 
hazardous one, is become in the preſent aſpe& of things, 
2X <cſpecially ſhould the French get Flanders, not only a more 
23 practicable one, but even, in ſome meaſure, a neceſſity. 
With that advantage then of the poſſeſſion of Flanders, 
united as they are with Auſtria, and at leaſt on no ill terms 
with Spain, would Holland be any more than a breakfaſt to 
them? Or is this 23 ſo very chimerical, or ſo remote an 
one, as not to give Britain alarms the juſter and the more want- 
ed for her preſent amazing inſenſibility and unconcern, 
about a point upon which her own ſafety and intereſt ſo 
capitally depend? Is not the fatal bow-ſtring already 
almoſt round her neck? And what if, neither in good po- 
licy, nor indeed in the poſſibility, it is not juſt at preſent 


the time to make her feel the drawing of it ſo tight as to 


Hurt or ſtrangle her; is that a reaſon that ſuch a time may 
not come? "Thoſe keys of Flanders, Oſtend, _ Nieu- 
port are already in the hands of the French; and if they 
needed any excuſe to get hold of the remainder, have not 
the incidents to which our own conduct have given birth, 
abundantly furniſhed them with one? And, what is not 
lefs bad for us, doth not that indifference of ours about it 
give them hopes and a facility that will be an eternal re- 
proach to us? | yy 
But bad as France's getting Flanders may be, with all 
its conſequences, that is 5 even the worſt we have 

. | | 2 | e 
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to fear; 1 ſay the worſt, according to the opinion of thoſe 
who are for ſeeing that territory in her hands, with .indif- - 
ference, ſo we keep Canada, Guadaloupe, c. It is not 
at all impoſſible, that ſhe may make that acquiſition, and 
we not retain even thoſe ſo loudly ſounded conqueſts of 
ours, concerning which there are now ſuch grave, deep, 
and learned diſputes among us, about the comparative va- 
lue of the one to the other, when it is not abſolutely clear 
that we ſhall be, able to hold any part of them long, or at 
all, after the peace. 25 . 5 4 
Here if any well-meaning Briton ſhall interrupt me, with 
* an honeſt indignation; if he ſhall ſay © Who can force us 
4 tolet*goour conqueſts? not the ſo often beaten French 
1 tc ſurely! No, nor all Europe, while we have a fleet evi- 
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1 * dently a match for the whole naval force of Europe. 
Let them take Hanover and welcome: let France take 
1 Flanders from that ungrateful vixen of Hungary; much 
Weis % good may it do them with it! but who ſhall tear from 
0 | Jus Senegal, Canada, Guadaloupe, c. while we keep 
. <« our aſcendant at ſea? ; og | 
1 To this I anſwer, that I am intirely of his opinion as to 
Wl the ignominy and folly of making conqueſts only to reſtore 
$1400 them; but that his indignation will be more juſtly directed 
1 againſt the promoters of thoſe continental connections, 
1 which not being made on a Britiſn footing will have fur- 
Ws, ii nifhed to France the only handle ſhe could have of engag- 
1 0 1 . ing the other powers of Europe, to conſider their reſtora- 
Wy tion as a matter of juſtice. to her in the plan of the next 
1 general peace. But as to thoſe who are for ſlighting or 
Nh ſetting at defiance ſuch an interceſſion of the other powers, 


on the principle of our ability to continue the war, and 
ſtand it out with all of them; may I.aſk.the following 
queſtion; _ | 2 
g If after running thirty millions more in debt, of which 
thoſe ſame conqueſts are hardly more than a valuable 
conſideration; if after ſo much of our blood ſpilt, we 
are however in a condition to brave all or the greateſt 
part of Europe leagued againſt us; were not we then, 
at the beginning of the war, authorized to think ourſelves a 
match for France ſingly? Why make of that falſe allega- 
tion of inferiority a plea for burthening ourſelves with ſuch 
4 continental connection as muſt ſo probably not only fruſ- 
trate any ſucceſs we might collaterally have, .but- embark 
us in the maintainance of them. againſt all Europe, with 
all the powers of which, as a commercial nation, it 3 
1 | 0 


[ 29 ] 
- | fo much our intereſt to keep up and cultivate the moſt a- 
p- micable underſtanding? =2_ oo Þm_ 755 
As it is, have we not reaſon to fear that with a debt 
enormouſly encreaſed, with a credit rather on the wane, 
with the live-force of the nation not a little leſſened, we 
ſhall not have only the preſervation of our conqueſts to pro- 
vide for, but even the very exiſtence of our nation to de- 
N . | 
Ils not even our dominion on an element I hope we ſhall 
always call our own, already ſomewhat abridged ? Has-not 
there, ſince the commencement of the war, been an ob- 
vious call for our ſending a fleet up the Baltic? Have we 
| dared to do it? Has not the veETo of more than one northern 
power been cavalierly enough ſignified to us? 
Have we not been obliged to wink hard at the injuries 
and indignities of other nations, to whom the fear of draw- 
ing more enemies upon us than we already have, (and, to 
fay the truth we have full enow already,) has made us lower 
our tone, and take very bad reaſons of their miſconduct to- 
wards us for good ones? A fear we need never have known, 
if our war had been originally with France alone upon a 
purely national footing. Is there not a nation, that now 
actually ſupports France under hand with her treaſures, with 
whom we are obliged to treat in a kind of deprecato 
ſtrain, for which that nation deſpiſes us, though it is her 
intereſt not directly to break with us: a circumſtance which, 
but for that fatal continental connection of ours, was per- 
haps more to be wiſhed than dreaded. - So true it is, that 
when a nation once goes off her own natural bias, and adopts 
a foreign one, ſhe is no longer the miſtreſs of her own 
ſentiments and meaſures. She can hardly take a ſtep that 
is not a falſe one. | Es 
From the moment then that our cauſe became a dou- 
ble one, by the ſtrange policy of grafting on it ſo hete- 
rogenous an one as that of Pruſſia, we loſt all the _— 
of any ſucceſſes we might have. And to what purpoſe 
that ingraftment? It is common indeed, in dealings, to 
. negotiate collateral ſecurity, but never, as I imagine, to 
- procure, at an infinite expence, a collateral riſk. Such a 
circumſtance of wiſdom was, it ſeems, reſerved for our 
188 In ſhort, after ſuch a miſ-alliance as ours, it 
came almoſt indifferent what we did. We might take 
Senegal, or let it alone; take Canada or let it alone; take 
_  Guadaloupe or let it alone: nay, add Martinico, if you 
chuſe it; and yet all this may ſignify little or nothing 2 
| | e 
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the ſum of things, which intirely in conſequence of a cauſe 
with which we had fo little to do, muſt for ever be de- 
termined by the fate of the continent, and not by that of 
thoſe remote and comparatively ſmall objects. Nor does 
this way of reaſoning in the leaſt detract or derogate from 
the juſt eftimate of thoſe acquiſitions. He muſt be an idiot 
that is not ſenſible of their value, or worſe yet than an idi- 
ot to pretend himſelf not ſenſible of it. They ought to 
be, beyond all doubt, conſiderable, very conſiderable acceſ- 
gans to our intereſt, as well as a diminution, at leaſt to 
preſent appearances, of that of the French. But the more 
this is true, the more reproachful is it to thoſe whoſe fault 
it is that ſuch ſucceſſes ſhould be fruſtrated by a collateral 
foreign meaſure that was and ſure to worſe fruſtrate 
them. In which light, they give one no idea but ſuch 2 
painful one as, that of ſeeing a ſuperb ſuperſtructure 
which, the higher it is raiſed from a ſandy foundation, mult 
be but the more certain to fall and with the greater ruin, 
For thoſe acquiſitions then, if we have not even already 
paid too dear, in the ſums of money, and in what is more 
im yet, in the blood they have coſt us, (may it not 
e in vain!) is there not too much room to apprehend, 
not indeed the duration of the war with France, in which, 
on a maritime footing, ſhe would probably find her ac- 
count leſs than we ſhould, but of the enmity of ſo many 
powers in Europe, with whom even the intereſts of our 
commerce, might make us wiſh to cultivate the ſtricteſt 
harmony; to ſay nothing of the political conveniency to 
us of their not being the friends. of France? And is it not 
our foreign, our truly foreign politics, that will have made 
them ſuch? Or was the firing of the Tower-guns for the 
ſtupendous victory at the late battle of Torgau, of the 
Pruſſians over our ſome- time friends and always na- 
tural allies, the Auſtrians, an admirable piece of policy 
in the way of detaching theſe from the ſide of France? 
Or, it fo admirable an one, how came that kind of 
declaration of war againſt the Auſtrians, in favor of our 
inviolable attachment to our magnanimous ally omit- 
ted before, when his two victories, thoſe of Roſbach' 
and Liſſa, paſſed away unhonoured with ſuch a demon- 
ſtration? Yet that at Roſbach was more particularly our 
concern, being obtained over the French our proper ene- 
mies. Account for theſe inconſiſtencies who can? But, 
certainly, it would be doing a ſimple miniſter too much 
honor to. impute to him a ſtep of ſuch infinite conſequence; 
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a5 if there was any neceſlity of proving himſelf very capa- 
ble of puſhing to any length thoſe meaſures which, upon 
his own authority, might be called the. worſt ones imagin- 
ablez or of convincing, the world, that where his own 
private intereſt was depending, he could be as unconſtant 
as the wind, and only obſtinate where the intereſt of the 
public could very — bave ſpared his not giving himſelf 
the air of being ſo. | l 
Notwithſtanding, however, the firing of thoſe guns, it 
may, I preſume, be allowed, without any impeachment 
of the ſtricteſt loyalty, not only in the light of humani- 
ty, but even in a political reſpect, to deplore the fate of 

3ermans unmercifully maſſacring one another, to the great 
diverſion, and moſt undoubtedly to the great advantage 
of the French, and of the French only. _ 
Theſe muſt naturally, in every German that is butchered 
in this civil war, ſee. an enemy the leſs to the encroach- 
ments they are never but meditating on that great barrier 
© to- their ambition, the German Empire. But for that 
Empire to be divided againſt itſelf, while they have the ho- 
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tion has the odium ef appearing to foment its diviſions, is 
ſuch a ſolid triumph to them, that they may well exult in 
it, and comfort tkemſelves for the comparatively trifling 
miſchief we may have done them in their navigation and 
ES colonies. In this light then, and to every clearly Britiſh 
bead, I appeal whether it is a falſe light, every clearly Britiſh 
heart muſt, feel with little difference for Pruſſians and Au- 
ſtrians periſhing in that deteſtable continental war, through 
which we have, as it was ſo eaſy to foreſee, been ſo fa- 
tally wire dra wn into a chaos of imbroils ©* of falſe mea- 
* ſures, and expences without bottom or end“. “ 

Is it not then high time for the people of Britain to ſee 
through the impoſture of ſuch as have ſo mercileſsly exer- 
ciſed upon them the art of procuring them agreeable dreams, 
gut of which, if they do not take care, they will not awaken 
but too late, in the midſt of inevitable ſurrounding ruin and 
perdition? While all this lulling them aſleep, all this 
ſoothing, all this flattering them, will have only been to 
obtain their paſſive acquieſcence in their being fleeced, or 
ſent; to the ſhambles, not -only without a ſingle rational 
proſpect of advantage to this country, but even to thoſe 
foreign ones upon the continent, to which this country 


ſeems doomed to be the ſacrifice in vain, 123 
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nour of appearing, to ſeek its harmony, and the Britiſh na- 
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And here I hope the reader will do me the jaftice 1 to ob; 
ſerve, with what perfect candor, and even tenderneſs; I 
ſpeak both of Hanover and Pruſſia. Be it right, be it even 

laudable, for us to have ſtripped ourſelves; to have run in 
debt over head and ears; and even to make victims of our 
own countrymen, and all in order to ſave or ſerve thoſe fo- 
reign countries: but to do all this, to no better purpoſe 
than moſt probably to ruin thoſe countries ; to ruin them, 
I fay; is not that rather too much? And yet this is not all 
that we have to repine at in ſuch bleſſed politics. Nhat 
more? Is not there the greateſt likelihood that the 
French, and all thoſe enemies we ſhall have made, by 
thoſe politics, will ultimately be the only benefited * 
them? | ; 

Towards clearing up this point, let us but e the 

probable iſſue of thoſe treaſures ſent to feed that war on the 
continent which, like impure bodies, could only be the 
worſe for feeding: This is but too plain, ſince, as to his 
P. M. at leaſt it had ſo much of the civil war in it, that all 
his victoriesꝰ could neither grace nor ſtrengthen him. Ra- 
tionally ſpeaking, they could only inflame a reckoning  al- » 
ready too great for him to pay; and inflame it without ſet= © 
ting him above the neceſſity of paying it; while, it is well, 
if we are not called upon as being jointly and ſeparately 
bound with him to make good any deficiency by his inſo 
vency, eſpecially ſince we are fo full of the ball of our 
immenſe riches. The glare, in ſhort, of his ſucceſſes, af- 
forded, even to his trueſt and beſt friends, no light but-the 
melancholic one by which to read in them the more _—_ | 
the greater danger of a cataſtrophe not in his favor. To 
encourage and abet him then, in ſuch a career, was evidently 
a meaſure that, in its tendency, rather threatened to 0. 
cure his fall, than it had the merit of a ſupport to him. 
And that "he ſhould be ſupported, was obviouſly for A 
thouſand reaſons, leſs our intereſt - than that of "France, 
who muſt have laughed heartily to ſee us, while at 2 | 
with herſelf, ſtreighten ourſelves to give thoſe. ſums which; 
but for her Aiſtruft of his P. M. or but for the contempt ſhe 
had of thoſe Pruſſian politics we afterwards, on her refuſal, 
Jo eagerly adopted, ſhe would not herſelf have grudged to 
_ ſupport a power that was the only one capable of ballancir 
her ancient rival the houſe of en Well iba thoſe 
- mil- 
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millions ſo. impolitically drawn from us went to Germ an y. 
There they muſt conſequently, even amidſt all the horrors 
of war, contribute to augment the pecuniary maſs in thoſe 
countries. And if that maxim is true, that men follow 
money, even the temporary depopulation of Germany by 
te war, may not be very long repairing, conſidering the 
amazing affluence of ſpecie to it from ſo many powers 
making it, as it were, the rendezvous of their armies. 0 
Should then his P. M. happily extricate himſelf out of his 
2X plunge, or come off conqueror, whieh is not quite ſo likely, 
ue are ſtill evidently the poorer for all the ſums exported 
do Germany to ſupport him, But then indeed we ſhall 
have carried our point. I do not examine how far from 
= clear it is, its being a point, which we ought to have wiſhed 
to carry; or whether it is not rather the point on earth 
the moſt favorable to the permanent intereſt of France. 
That diſcuſſion would lead me too far, but ſurely it is no 
undcandid ſuppoſition, that in the firſt fair opening to a 
peace, from any deciſive ſucceſs his P. M. already ſo juſti 
tired of the war, and fo intereſted to get out of it; 'would - 
hardly wrong that opinion himſelf had given the world, 
from his treatment of Saxony in 1741, and in more than 
one inſtance of France herſelf, his natural wiſhed ally, not 
to mention his conduct to this nation in the affair of the Si- 
lleſia-loan. We could not then have been intirely ſurprzed 
it our ſubſidies ſhould have produced nothing better than a 
8 facrifice of our intereſt, either to his conveniency, or, what. 
ids a more gentle interpretation yet, to his neceſſity of a 
5 Yet this ſuppoſition of a ſacrifice of our intereſt, which 
= would hardly be carried the length of his P. M. declaring 
war againſt us, at leaſt, immediately, if but for ſhame-ſake, 
z even the moſt favourable one. For it ſuppoſes that his 
P. M. will not, as I ſincerely hope he will not, be cruſhed, 
vor be the victim of the ſtorm he is accuſed of having .him- 
ſelf raiſed. But if that ſhould unfortunately be the caſe; 
thoſe immenſe ſums of ours are not only to our. own impo- 
veriſhment, worſe than. thrown away, in ſubſidies, pro- 
ductive of nothing but the ruin of an ally, for whoſe ſups- -_. 
port their being intended muſt naturally-make us enemies of: 
he powers leagued againſt him; hüt from the Very nature 
of money to enrich and ſtrengthen thoſe countries, in 
which it centers, that can(equence muſt evidently turn a- 
ift ouretves by thoſe countties ſybraitting to, or falling 
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under, the conquerors at enmity with us. If this is a forced 
or falſe concluſion, in what is it a forced or a falſe one? 

Alas! there is more yet againſt us, in that application 
of the cleareſt of our wealth, which were it to go on but a 
little longer, would make a guinea as rare in the land as an 

Otho. Nothing is more probable, and for this averred 
probability I appeal to the beſt judges, the merchants them- 
felves, whether a very conſiderable part of the ſpecie ex- 
red to Germany intentionally againſt. France, is not leſs 
likely to find its way back again here, than into France; 
yes, into France itſelf, not only directly through ſo many 
channels of communication as are open to it, by its preſent 
intimate connection with the German empire, but alſo 
indirectly through other parts of Europe, in virtue of its in- 
land trade, which the deſtruction of its navigation has ra- 
ther increaſed than dimini ec. 
Nay! Should even ſome of our continental remittances 
return to us again, in what ſhape would they for {the 
greateſt part return? Still in a bad one for Britain; ſince it 
would chiefly be in that of loans to increaſe that enormous 
burden of her public debt, under which the is 50 ady ſink- 
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ing, while ſhe is forced to appropriate the cleareſt of her re- 
venue to the payunent of a tribute, in form of intereſt, to 
foreigners, whether they are friends or foes, without any. 
advantage to herſelf from ſuch loans, unleſs the throwing 
away the produce of them can be called ſo, on bad bar- 
— for ſuccours ſne could never want, or, 9 N on 
ubſidies fo admirably well calculated as to ruin both herſelf 
that granted them, and thofe to whom they are granted. 
And here one. unſuppreſſable remark is and offered 
to the intelligent reader's own examination. Let him, if 
he can, name that nation that now is, that ever was, or, 
humanly ſpeaking, ever can be, on the face of this ha- 
bitable globe, that its inſular ſituation and naval, power 
conſidered, might, ſo juſtly in point of policy, affert it- 
ſelf above any neceſſity of paying ſubſidies, as, in point of 
honor it is, by its circumſtances, above the receiving any. 
Nothing would probably eonfirm this more than a fair hi- 
ſtory of our ſubſidies, of their. motives. and their effects 
in which would be Kei: bew few, very few indeed, ok 
thoſe burthenſome continental Conne tons could be rightly 
ſaid. to be on a national födting. It would be feen that 
our ſubſidies. have been ofteneſt iche away upen powers 
That gid, or could do, nothing for us; that laughed at us; 
er that deſerted us in our greateſt need. Some of them in- 


351 
iftily employed the ſums they ew 
doe opening new, channels of trade, and ſetting up 
W res to rival 8 urs. Others, eſpecially ſome of 
the little blood-ſhop-keepers of Germany, Wr 
them away on del 0 of luxury, ſtately palaces, fi 
gens, French comedians, and Italian ſingers. At lex 
is not all of them, that by ths help of our ſubſidies 2 
treaſure up. enough to enable them to lend_ out millions at 
intere 
Compute then the ſums that baye been aQuually no 
better than thrown away in fereign ſubſidies 3 | compute 
thoſe, expended on continental Wars, which, if not upon an 
a footing, were, at leaſt, conducted upon unna- 
opal, lans of bre 3 add to theſe exactions of | 
fo 11 52 of our foreigu politics the E laviſhed away in 
meſtic. corruption, ma ed in purchaſing of the aaa 
with their own gt th to the injury £ themſelves a 
their poſterity, their — gſcence in ſome unnational 
nh of which unnational points there needs not exiſt a 
r proof = that very corruption itſelf, ſince who 
2 ta a good, or rather not to à bac or pur- 
LS ? BY how little will. the aggre te of theſe articles 
 expence want of accounting for the whole of the 
anal debt? Perhaps without them the nation, inſtead 
of being in ee Ty” haye had many millions in her 
RE What a. 5, Gove is that? And yet well conſi- 
| tt of ao ? But as it 
i, wemorhane that when there is.not a farthing 
8 re fan t he feeding of that monſter Corruption, it 
25 ſell, and in its death bring ſome conlolton 10 
Ly it. wi ruined. 
ciffrant.. the, conſequences of Coding, away 
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ſhould be fairly weighed, and the merits of it ſcanned bp 
its never but obyious tendency and effects, it will not at all 
ſound overſtrained or exaggerated to aver, that had the 
money been ſhipped off, and | the cheſts of it without 
buoys and buoy-ropes, ſunk in the raidſt of that channel 
which diyides the continent from our iſland, but divides it 
in vain; ſuch a diſpoſal of the money would not only 
have been better for the country from which it went, but 
even for that to which it went. | 

But that nothing might be wanting to complete the beauty 
of our meaſures, the ſacrifice of money alone would not 
fatisfy: but that incomparably more regrettable one 


of Britiſh lives muſt be added, moſt certainly as little 


to the honour of the nation, as both the one and the 
other are for its intereſt, Now this is a point in which no 


one that can or dares think for himſelf, which, I confeſs, 1 is 


not a little rarity, needs dread any impoſition unleſs it 
ſhould be from himſelf. The facts, the circumſtances 


on which to build a deciſion are ſo manifeſt, that it does 


not at all require any knowledge of coyrt-ſecrets, or admit- | 
tance into the cloſets of princes to aſcertajn the truth. 
It is in eyery man's power, by taking a fair review of the 


| flate of things on the erg to pronounce, from his 
own knowledge ang nent, whether, ſince the com- 


mencement of the =: there did not exiſt a time in 'which 
it was proper, commendable, and perfectly right, to make 
ſuch a declaration as, that not ſo 1 5 if 8 Spal a man“? 
ſhould go to Germany. If then, ſnch 4 point of time did 
onee 2 will he be fo had 75 as to try to ſettle to his awn 
fatisfactign, in what other point of time it was, that there 
exiſted a reaſon for a change of that 0 pinion from any 
e Bange v tireumſt ſtances, or at age 10 himſelf where- 
in det bange df gircumſtances coni ſted; unleſs indeed for 
ten time & age rs: reaſon to adhere to that opinion againſt 
ſending much 28 half a man 2 without proving 
fuch a | Wah e, for any one by ba pology for a, deſer- 
tion of þ = hh time and eg ritnpitable to 
er of vatity (ny not five farthi _ . — 
ACtc roduce' ſuch u un ine 
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„ ſeem wiſe % A wiſe man hath more ballaſt than ſail.” 
— “ God hath provided no remedy for our obſtinacy.“ 
Very juſt, very ſenſible all theſe, if they are but well 

Il leaving ſuch a defence to its deſerved deriſion, let it 
be aſked, whether there was a meaſure which, if Belleiſle 
himſelf had dictated our councils, could have bid fairer for 

the intereſt of the French, than that, ſince they could not 

quite ſo conveniently come over to us, we ſhould, at an 
- enormous expence kindly accommodate them with. the 
tranſport of our countrymen to the yery ſpot in the globe 
they could moſt have wiſhed them, for their courage to 
be thrown away, and for the little that it could be in their 
power to do them material damage, while even their viQories 
could decide nothing but the prolongation of the war? Be- 
hold them in a territory naturally a friendly one to us, 

or at leaſt neutral! In a country where, in former days, 
ſurely not leſs honorable days, Britons made another figure 
than in their preſent ſubaltern one to a foreign general, who 
though himſelf a ſubje&, is not even ſubordinate or ac- 
_ countable to that very nation which pays that very army and 
that very general, under whom they are ſuffered to make 


ſuch a figure l A circumſtance ſcarce to be paralleled in all 


hiſtory. Would the French, do you think, with all the 
paſſive mean-ſpiritedneſs of an enflavement to deſpotic 
power have ſubmitted to ſuch an arrangement ? Times 
are igdeed changed ; but are they in ſuch a point, changed 
for the better, from thoſe, in which an Emperor of Germany 
was but a hired ſoldier, that ſerved in the Engliſh army for 
his pay, which it is true he did not earn? 6: 
1 I the mean while the German empire ſhows itſelf de- 
termined to look on our troops not as enemies to France, 
but to itſelf, eſpecially ſince that neutrality which was 
early offered to Hanover, having been rejected, not at all 
you may be ſure, in conſideration of the Britiſh pay, but 
purely in an heroic view of ſatisfaction to his P. M. for the 
offence given him by that ſubſidy-treaty with Ruſſia, which 
Was broke, it ſeems, with as much levity as it was made, 
anc "certainly wich more impolicy. In Germany then, | 
{ll diſpoſed towards us, what were our troops to do 
there? © Defend Hanover.” Was it either worth de- 
„* „proper tp defend it, or rather was it not calling 
of an län, by letting it be ſuppoſed that it would be, 
"DYES aa eta 9:7! fo FIT] > ee de. 
Vent „ | 
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827 5 ang Wers fo, make Giverbpn, 
hs French from. contributing to cruſh, the 8 ef 
0 Prafha.” 2 be ſa, But wag it the intereſt of the 
French that he ſhould be cruſhed | Might they not, at the 
begipoipg of the war, have Fi very ſafelx truſted with 
their Ending oxpedients to ſave, from . an ite 
ceconeilesble enemy, to, a. power natural 95 their rival, 10 
. not made it ceaſg to. be o? It may be 
Wi Qu . wers to protect and ſecure to the ener = 
8 Au erde 45 oppreſſed or in danger from the hauſe of 
Well, But does an empire o 
7 nin the ge eptagce of ſuch a, ſervige, deſerve that 
ſhould, be ir it? Are we to ruin N in 
— to cram. its. freedom. down; its throat? It is often 
2 to burt people, wheſh ther they will or no; "but in it 
in dhe human power to ſerve, people, Whetber they will of 
rig.? We are acting our natural and proper ene 


4 ries. the French; we wi | purſue, | we. will attack them 
5 N. ere can be encountered.” . e very great 
to be fure, But oyght we, for that, ta have made ſo mar 


that ta powers our enemies? Ought we for.that to-have 


ed the incutrence of. that kind of excommunicaty 
+ the, opinion af univerſal ſogiety, which, wauyl 
1 5 mych, more formidable than a papal, one, by our 
_= Fg r the 1. i that due bed en. cay „ in 
juſt or u the proce , in a. vexß 
part, be Gn diet, and ſa deteſted, even 
Her paſtizans? Arg we for that to feed. the flats 
Vor in a newtral. territory, and abet the: devaſtation af 
vinces belonging te Powers that never 85 us, never < 
us, unleſa in not, thinking of the cauſe. of ang; of 
their own. e lat of which they ape ſa Se thems 
ves 15 Fae: > Iy in. not de la af it, kay, oſt as 
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end or avail, or 


rom a French invaſion. - | 
We might, without the leaſt rhodomontade, in caſe the 
French had wanted ſhips to tranſport them to. this-iſland, 
have obligingly accommodated them with outs to bring 
them over to the deſtruction that, at leaſt moſt probably, 
would await them. 3 


Rx ** 


done us; ſince; at the ſame time, in confideration of that 
of ſo great a part of our. wealth and forces, 


0 L. indulged 
n e — 9 ſo evidently prove it 
ta have been the only right channel, though from _ 


9 ʒ; Sa- ©. 4 
ther collateral diſpenſation, they are ſo likely to be worſe, 
_—__ EET: 
One would here naturally enough imagine that the in- 
ſult to the public underſtanding could not well be carried, 
higher than in ſuch'a claim of merit to us, for what we 
have been permitted to do on a truly national feoting. But 
this is not all yet. This great, this loyal nation, had not, 
it ſeems, of herſelf, ſo much intereſt as to obtain that 
ious favor of doing a little for herſelf in her own way, 

if but in return for all ſhe was doing ſo much out of it. 
No. That favor muſt be attributed to the prodigious pa- 
triotiſm and powers of oratory in the man who by poĩint- 
ing out to his countrymen the breach at which their ruin 
was to ruſh in, acquired bora enough for him, on 
the ſtrength of it, to be thought worth the making a tool 
of by thoſe who were hard at work on making that breach; 
whom he accordingly, with portentous intrepidity, joined 
in the widening it, and took the lead in throwing the whole 
wall down. But what did the poor, truſting, deceived, de- 
luded people do on this occaſion ? - What did they do? 
'They applauded him ; and, with ſongs of. triumph, fell to 
celebrating the wonderful bleſſings of Unanimity: Yes! 
of UNxANIMIr PIT) - TT er 
And here, as we muſt expect, on entertaining the juſt 
ſentiments of ſuch a deſertion, to be u braidingly for in- 
gratitude noſed with the remembrance of the glorious year 


* 17593 let us to avoid and invalidate ſo deteſtable a charge, 


ſuccinctly liquidate any claim of merit for the ſucceſſes 
of that remarkable period; ſucceſſes ſo often thrown in the 
teeth of the defenders of the inſular ſyſtem againſt thoſe of 
the continental one; ſucceſſes ſo much of the nature 
of thoſe? 1 which, in natural philoſophy, 

on a ſuperficial view, ſeem to contradict and deſtroy. a. 


ſyſtem ; whereas, well examined, they only ſerve the more is 


to confirm it. A 
But ſurely for Britain to have ſome diſtruſt of ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſes, there needed no more for her than not to forget tbe 
year 1757, equally glorious for the Pruſſians, and which 
yet produced fo little ſolid advantage as perhaps ultimately 
at the winding up of things, to be not an unfit companion, 
for our famous year 1759. = YT” 
It will not, however, I preſume, be ſaid that, of all the 
events of that year, I unfairly ſuppreſs the moſt brilliant 
ones, in ſelecting, for the propoſed diſcuſſion, the reduQi- 
= Ws Os eee, 
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dec, the battle of Minden, and the mem 

of the F — fleet by Admiral Hawke. 

Firſt, as to the reduction of Quebec, te is extremely, 
well known, that while there was great eare taken to ſend 

a large body of troops to Germany, poor Wolfe was ſuß, 

tered to try the fortune of war againſt a © ſuperior enemy 357 
to ſay nothing of the great natural ſtrength of the coun- 

* try.” He himſelf very generouſly takes care to diſcul- 
pate as far as in him lay, the miniſtry, by the, following 
ſalving remark. The affairs,” ſays he, of Great-Bri- 
ce tain, I know require the moſt vigorous meaſures,” === | 
By theſe] © .affairs”? the reader may underſtand or not, 
juſt as he pleaſes. or ſees: fitting, the conſequences of: the 
Germandraughts in our military ſtrength, being tuch as to 
require the truſting for more execution to ſmaller numbers 
than perhaps would otherwiſe have been done. But, let 
that conſtruQtion be as it will; is it poſſible ta read, with- 
out-the; emotions of a concern mixed with indignation, the 
immediately: following ſo pathetic words, which, reſpect 
being-had to the time, may well be called the laſt dying 
words of that gallant officer? Bur Tazn,” N. B. 
«© BuT THEN tbe courage of 'a HAN Drul or MN ſhould 
* be exerted-only wbere there is ſome 1oPE of a favourable 
e euent. Here you have the atteſtation, an at- 

teſtation ſealed with Wolfels own blood of the: deſperate- 
neſs of that undertaking : an atteſtation which, I preſume, 

it wil hardly be ſaid was extorted from him by his cowar- 
dice. Leb all ihe merit then be granted that can be claim- 
ed for the choice of ſo able an officer to command that 
expedition, ſo much the greater reproach for expoſing 
ſuch an officer to ſo ſtaring a likelihood of his being a ſacri- 
fice,. together, with all the troops under. him: a diſaſter 
which, t hough himſelf 4d not perſonally e eſcape, his troops, 

e .admirable. management, viQtorioully, did, by a 

deſpair. 3 in 2 name of all r! is juſt, is 

there any thing ſo. little due to a miniſter as any praiſe 
or —2 any ſhare he might have in the planning an 
entErprize where there was ſo ſtaringly no HoPE of a 
faborable event?“ Or, Is it not treating the memory of 
Wolfe with infinite injuſtice, not to ſay ingratitude, to 
give him ſuch an one for a partner in the 2 of that 

Fever metmdrable exertion of fis; which was, in fact, the 
foundation .of the enſuing conqueſt of all Cinada? A 

e of e after thi bailing of Vaudreuil's at- 
temp 
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ſtempt on Quebec, when in our hands, the French were 
neceſſarily more glad and in a hurry to get rid, than we 
could be to take poſſeſſion. * N „ L l ps 
| Secondly, as to the battle of Minden. There is not, 
erhaps; in the whole ſtream of hiſtory of human wars, 
3 battle ſo unaccountable, ſo myſterious, fo nothing-mean- 
ing as that ſame battle, whether you conſider the diſpoſiti- 
ons on both ſides, on that of the enemy or ours; or the 
iſſue of it, ſo little material, unleſs in encreaſing our in- 
fatuation to draw us on to throw away more money and 
men in future campaigns, in a theatre ſo favorable to the 
French views of exhauſting and tiring us out. In which 
light their defeat was, if not of. more real ſervice to them, 
moſt certainly of more detriment to d, than their victory 
would have been, if that victory would but have opened our 
eyes on the fruitleſſneſs, or ſelf- deſtruction, from the part 
we were acting. There is, however, in that battle, no- 
thing clear e, unleſs the valor and intrepidity of our coun- 
try-men, who barely not unprepared, as they were, . ſhow- 
ed the French, the difference between the ſons: of freedom 
and the puppets of flavery. But as to the perſonal conſe- 
quences of this victory, into which the. army had been e- 
vidently ſurprized, the two generals, the foreign and the 
Britiſh, had two very different fates. For as the one had 
all the glory of it, even himſelf would be extremely: puz- 
zled to tell for what: ſo the other was diſgraced, there is 
no-one can poſſibly tell why. But in all this, what ap- 
uſe can redound to any Britiſh miniſter who had not, even 
in thought; any [ſhare in this battle, the very commander 
of which was not ſo much as ſubordinate to the authority 
ee & Ot HT » 7 N Jr 4} 4:7 Walti 215 of 
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Javin 1 mentioned a want of clearneſs in the battle itſelf, 
it is indeed no wonder that the accounts of it ſhould partake 
of that obſcority.. But in the Extraordinary Gazette of this vic- 
tory, on Monday, Auguſt the 58, 1759, the e is 4 cireum- 
ſtance of which the relation is given in terms ſo donttadic- 
tory, that if it had been dated from Jreland; I leave the im 
partial reader to figure to himſelf hat a * would: have 
excited here. Speaking of the aQion. of the body. of ttoops 
under the hereditary Duke againſt the duke de Briſſag, it is 
Aaid, © At laſt, (the French) finding themſelves EZInzxv 
.*+. ſurrounded, they had no other reſouree but FLIGHT. . 
With wings, as the exþrefſon imports, I preſuine; or through = 
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a trap-door.. Surrounded might have paſſed, perhaps, undet 
favor of a latitude of conſtruction juſt allowable in military 
fenſe, but ©* entirely ! entirely!” one would imagine entirely 
took away that latitude, + . 2 
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of Britiſh councils, or ameſnable to Britiſii juriſdiction? 
Where on earth then, can any reaſon be alledged for any 
claim of merit in any miniſter for an event ſo bly the 
produce of chance and of the ſheer bravery of the Britiſh 
troops? Is there any baſe envy or detraction in the rejecting 
ſuch a claim? Was there in Britain any old woman that, 
ſitting comfortably by her fire-ſide at the time, might not 
juſtly boaſt of as great a ſhare of merit in that ſame. victory 
as any Britiſh miniſter, as to the planning part of it? And as 
to his being the cauſe of it, by the deſtination of the Britiſh 
forces to that particular theatre of the war, let the conſe- 
quences, actual or probable, decide his pretenſions; and, I 
fancy, that there will hardly be found any to diſpute the glo- 
ry of them WI hb.. eps 5 
Thirdly, as to the deſtruction of the French fleet by Ad- 
miral Hawke, and add, if you will, that of De la Clue's 
ſquadron by the late gallant Admiral Boſcawen; theſe are 
events which, I preſume, might have taken place, even if 
there had not ſo much as half a man*” gone to Ger- 
many. To ſay the truth, they were on a footing ſo purely 
Britiſk, that every Britiſh heart muſt glow with pleaſure at 
the remembrance of them; but with a juſt indignation too 
at that pleaſure being neceſſarily to be adulterated with 
the reflexion on any drawback from their importance by the 
conſequences of our continental connexions ; and eſpecia 
at any part of the honor of them being ſo ridiculouſly at- 
tributed to any one rather more juſtly accuſable of — 
fore · robbed all our ſucceſſes of their ſolidity, and rendered 
them as flaſhy as himſelt. eee, 
And indeed our ſucceſſes, ſo circumſtanced as they are, 
have leſs the air of bleſſings, than of being ſent us in mock- 
ery of our politics; to prove to us that our ſyſtem is abſo- 
lutely ſo bad, that not even ſuch ſucceſſes could poſſibly 
mend it: while the ſyſtem of the French, only from its not 
being an unnational one, and rather by the badneſs of 
ours, than from any intrinſic worth of its own, is likely 
not to be materially hurt, in the end, by the wretchedneſs 
of their behaviour in the field, or the weakneſs of their coun- 
, e ben Sorting py 
Nor does it in the. leaſt derogate from this doubt of the 
ſtability of our ſucceſſes, that we ſhould not as yet feel, 
even in apprehenſion, the whole weight of the continental 
mcumbence;; of which weight, our exportation of men 
and money is hitherto but a part. But in that very ãnſenſi- 
bility ſay ihie ſnare. the improvidence of running 
f | 3 
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headforig into dlluridg meaſures, big with future eventz, that 
muſt ultimately be ſure to over-ballance any momentary 
preſent advantage. Such events then could not come into 
exiſtence before the fate of things ſhould be decided on the 
continent; before our great ally ſhould either be reduced to 
order, or tempted to make a ſeparate peace. Of this laſt, 
indeed, it may be juſtly ſaid, there needs not he much appre- 
henſion. Of a peace on any tolerable terms for him, there 
ſeems, from the condemned face of things with him, ſuch 
little probability, that it is much more to be dreaded that 
all that is paſt, will have only been paſtorals and rural 
ſports upon the green, compared to the ſcenes of horror 

and carnage that may be expected in that theatre of war, 

vrhere he is now playing ſurely no very enviable part. And 
indeed, the political horizon every where round, ſo far 
from clearing up, appears rather to thicken with the threats 
of war; which, thanks to our happy inſular ſituation, can 
hardly be ſaid to have begun yet with reſpect to us, unleſs 
indeed for thoſe of our countrymen actually militating on the 
continent to no purpoſe, or in America, to what may poſli- 
bly be a8 little, in the end, or at winding up of the account 
our continental meaſures. May we not have to thank 
thoſe meaſures for the experience that the oppoſite of 2 
wrong is not always right; and that, if our ſupine inacti- 
vity, was at one period of time ſo juſt a matter of reproach, 
it did not at all follow, that all eur ſtir and buſtle ſinee 
ſhonld be a Whit preferable; but, chat if our paſſive hiſtory 
was miſerable indeed, our active was perhaps yet worſe 
While all our conduct, inſtead of expreſſing the even tenor 
of a regular, well: concerted national ſyſtem, rather betrayed, 
in its incoherence, the wildneſs of a delirium, and that kind 
of convulfive fits and ſtarts which raiſe a ſick perſon for 
ſome inſtants above his weakneſs, only to replunge him 
into the greater languor, and approach him the nearer to his 
latter end. To ſay but th truth, our meaſures have been 
ſo much in the nature of a ſelf-ſacrifice, that even our ene 
mies affect to pity us, amidſt all our exultation in them; 
on account, and dare not connect with uus. 

In the mean time, we are plumintg ourſelves on the flo- 
riſhing condition of our trade, eſpeeially in the time of actual 
war. And that condition, if true, is, in fact, one of the 
ſtrongeſt demonſtrations of the preſerableneſs of a naval 

exertion, -eſpecially by an inſular nation ; ſince, as has 

deen before Temarked, the Duteh could thriverby a war on 
= 8 1 a maritime 
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2 maritime plan, and eſpecially on a purely national footing, 
to ſueh a degree as, beſides — fancrting their de- 
fence by land, they even grew rich and powerful. Never 
was that ſamous ſaying of Portius Cato more applicable than 
to the nature of a naval war. War will feed itſelf &.“? 
But on this, Britain might very well have reckoned, if ſhe 
had been engaged ſingly with France, and even with two 
or three more nations at once; though not, perhaps, with 
all Europe; becauſe, in that caſe, to ſay nothing of the ha- 
zard of the iſſue, the trade on which ſhe depends, muſt pe- 
riſh for want of channels of intercourſe, when every port 
would be ſhut up, or turned hoſtile to us. rite 

I do not then mean here too ſcrupulouſly to ſcan this 
our pretenſion to proſperity of trade. 5 

I will not enquire whether, in that boaſt, we have not o- 
verlooked ſome very juſt diſtinctions; whether, we have 
nota little precipitately miſtaken a great deal of hollow bu- 
ſtle for ſolid buſineſs; or that ſtir of money or of the paper- 
Tepreſentatives of money among remittancers, money-lend- 
ers to the public, jobbers, lottery-ticket-mongers, which the 
incurrence of ſuch adebt as of thirty millions muſt neceſſarily 
create ; for a proof of the augmentation of our. trade and 
manufactures, beſides what other proof may, and probably 
does, appear in their favor in the Cuſtom-houſe books. 
I do not examine whether the firſt mentioned kind of 
floriſhing is not too much of the nature of the temporary 
emoluments of ſome of our ſea- port towns, which, being 
chiefly the ſeats of an encreaſed expence, during a war, par- 
— reekon it the beſt time for them; however, that local 
proſperity may very differently affect the general policy and 
welfare of the nation. 1 i nat | 
I do not mean here to liquidate the doubt, whether other 
nations have not much more than ourſelves made their ad- 
vantage of what is loſt to the French trade and navigation 
by our deſtruction of them; whether the Dutch, the Danes, 
the Swedes, and eſpecially the Spaniards, who have ſo lately 
improved their paſſive trade into an active one, beſides other 
nations, all beginning to feel the ſweets of trade, and conſe- 
- quently. to enter effeQually into the commercial ſpirit, muſt 
not proportionably diminiſh our dealings; whether even the 
French have not ſome amends made to them by the known 

_ 8nd. viſible augmentation of their inland-trade; to ſay no- 
thing of the channels open to them in neutral bottoms. - 
odaither da I: propoſe diſcuſſing here whether that un- 
A835 288 both $2 iy . men ſura- 
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meaſurable drain of ſpecie by ſo many millions yearly be- 
ing exported to the continent, has not already too ſenſibly 


and even dangerouſly increaſed that diſproportion of the cur- 
| rency of paper-money to the ſpecie in Greulation, which 
Wu as even before complained of. * 
i All this I wave; which is not, perhaps, waving a little; 


and admit, in its full extent, this boaſted augmentation of trade 
and manufactures; and of theſe laſt, which is moſt wonder- 
ful, even in ſpite of the ſuppoſable detriment to them, from 
the taking off ſo many hands by the exigencies of the war. 
But, admitting this proſperity, are not we but ſo much 
more to be pitied for the cruel abuſe of it? If the ballance 
of trade is really ſo much more in our favor, have we any 
great cauſe to boaſt of the millions which ſeem to be got 
by the laudable induſtry of the ſubject, only to be without 
" meaſure or mercy flung down that inſatiate gulph of our 
treaſures which is for ever open to receive them; that coun- 
try which inceſſantly drains them from us, all in a wild 
ſenſeleſs waſte, and even to its own perdition as well as ours; 
inſtead of their being retained in the nation,” to be duly cir- 

_ culated through the body of it, fo. as to diffufe life, ſpirit 
and abundance through all the, member??? 
Is not there alſo, in this ſame boaſt of our mercantile 
acquiſition of riches, rather ſomewhat impolitic, oonſider- 

ing the uſe that may occaſionally be made of it againſt our- 
ſelves, both by friends and enemies? When the peace gomes 

to be treated of (for after all it cannot be ſuppoſed that the 

war is to be eternal) and the indemnification of the parties 

that ſhall be found to have juſt pretenſions to it, comes un- 

ll der conſideration 3 I do not aſk whether the French, and 

# the reſt of our enemies, will not naturally point us out for 


the proper ſupplemental 1 any deficiency in our 
allies; but will not our allies themſelves, on the being 
pinched by ſuch demands, plauſibly enough cry out, that 
ſince we ourſelves confeſs the proſperity: of our trade, and 
the augmentation of our opulence, in the midſt of all the 
calamities of war, we muſt be the beſt able to afford ſacri- 
fices to a general peace? Eſpecially too, fince it is to our 
blefſed connections with them, that the partizans of thoſe 
connections affect to attribute thoſe commercial ſucceſles; 
This boaſt, in ſhort may not be amiſs for anſwering certain 
pecuniary views at home; but for abroad: abraad: once 

more I ſay, may it not have an undeſirable effects; 
And here be it obſerved, that, by too many inſtances, 

r but too plainly appears that, if we have declared war againſt 
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the French, ,wehave; i in fact, carried it on leſs againſi G 

than againſt ourſelves ; in the openings we have turniſhed 
them; in the weak ſides we have expoſed to them, 

and eſpecially in the contenting ourſelves with hurting them, 

by not incurable random- wounds and chance-blows they 

have received, in the delirious agitation with which we have 

thrown about our arms, all the time not heeding that we 

are ourſelves, if we do not take care, bleeding to death a» 

midſt all our fo Frans and hymns of victory. 

But may the courſe of this diſorder, remit or ceaſe, while 
there is yet time to hope the criſis m ve al turn fatally againſt 
us! And here I appeal to every ſenſible candid reader, who 
will pleaſe to [conſider the preſent aſpęct of things, whether 
he can conceive' that there ever could exiſt that point of time 
in which, more than in the preſent one, the crime would 
be not to ſay truth enough, as to the public affairs; or in 
which ſuch truth was more wanted And ſurely, thoſe who 
to ſerve dare diſpleaſe, do not, atleaſt deſerve the being ſuſ- 
pected of meaning. to deceive, or of offering what. they: do 
not ſincerely take ĩo be the truth. 

Nor will Britons be the gainers af, a little, however Hear 
the expetience:may be bought, if they gain but ſuch a juſt 
diffidence of the ſecret motives of the molt plauſible propo- 
ſals to them ; as henceforward, not to ſuffer their on vit 
tues, their on 1 of 3 to be turned againſt them- 
ſelves; while by _ on the fair ſide, that is pre: 
ſented to them, der 001 not ſtand to examine all the ſoul ones 
it may hide from them. But, by this means, they are 
not only barbarouſly made ſubſervient to their own ruin; 
they are nat only ſo. captivated hy falſe ſurfaces, as to ap- 
. both the meaſutes and the promoters of theſe meg» 
ures, by which themſelves, their families and 2 
ſo likely to ſuffer ; but even to:conſider, in the ene · 

mies, thoſe. who wiſh them no, worſe than for them, 

n ton think and judge for -hemſelvin,c as the 

firſt ſtep! for them not to continue under the mu 
of pernicious illuſions. And who would wiiſn to ſee a peo 
deceived that- deſerve it ſo little, eſpecially from thoſe. 
whom they: have the moſt been ſo? A people that, with 
their faults and follies, (and 1 has not ſome, only 
leſs happily compenſated?) may = be 
the moſt worthy, the moſt "noble-ſpitited,: and- the! moſt 
amithls people of the face of the earth; + 

And here, to the moſt ungrateful taſk of ativg RR 
fear or * for the public welfare, ſucceeds the 
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moſt agreeable proſpect of the hopes of its retrieval or efta- 
bliſhment | by — way that it can poſſibly be retrieved or 
eſtabliſhed. And from my making uſe of the expreſſion 
« the only way,” I preſume myſelf ſo much already anti- 
cipated by every reader in the aſcertainment of it, that I 
ſcarce need to ſpecify it; ſince what other way can there 
poſſibly be imagined, unleſs the conſtitutional 7exertion of 
power by the repreſentatives of the nation in parliament ? 
If it is juſt to ſay that, humanly ſpeaking, this nation can- 
not well be undone, but by the neglect, the indolence, the 
corruption, or the prevarication of a parliament ;. it is alſo 
as juſt to aver, that, in any conjuncture of danger, it is 
only by a parliament that ſhe can be defended from it, and 
that effectual care can be taken that her welfare' receives no 
Se oo font ou onelt nt 8 415 
Such an aſſemhly as that muſt undoubtedly be ſuppoſed 
to contain a number of unexceptionable ſubjects, untainted 
with corruption or factiouſneſs, neutrals as to any of the par- 
ties that have been ſeen to diſgrace the political drama, and 
alike ridiculous in their moſt illuſtrious quarrels, as in their 
moſt ſerene unanimity; neutrals, I ſay,” in whom great 
talents, united to the advantages of birth, rank and fortune; 
form a merit that muſt render them infinitely-ſuperior to any 
thing ſo extremely low, as the ſtooping to be the implicit 
tare tools of any little miniſters to whom; was. their coun- 
try even dear to them, nothing is perhaps leſs known than 
. rr Tien 9% wort eee e 55109! 
It is chen greatly to be hoped, or, at leaſt, not to be 
aired 2 not look up in vain to 
repreſentatives worthy of her ſacred truſt in them. It is not 
of ſuch as theſe that there will be to be ſaid; that they have 
fillily' thrown away immenſe ſums tor: pet into parliament 
only for 'the diſhonor of being wanting to their duty, as if 
ſuck a ſtation was any protection againſt a juſt contempt, a 
plea of privilege to be worthleſs; or, rather, not a reproach 
the mord, and the keener for being ſo. 
It is not the men of folid ſenſe that, at leaſt in the 
cook of their minds, on reflecting upon what is 
will be liable to be dazzled with the glare of falſe bti 
liants," that will take figures of flowered fuſtian, or the. 
utricul rants for genuine eloquence, vehemence for ſinceri- 
ty, the petulance of invectiue for the true ſpirit of liberty, 
and much leſs yet for that of patriotiſm. It is not, in ſhort, 
on ſuch as theſe, thatout-brazening will paſs for out- reaſoning. 
And ſurely, in the preſent poſition of-thipgs, no incentiꝰe 


can 
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can be wanting to th eit 
do her juſtice. Their own ſtake in the land, their own: 


* * * 


to the repreſentatives of their country, w 


honor, and, what ought not to go for a little, the pre- 


ſumable horror and diſdain in them of reſembling, in any 
thing, certain perſonages, mult all conſpire to recommend 


to them their not deſerting her in the preſent, and perhaps 
never greater need. |. _ „ 

From men then of ſpirit, of taſte, and of true worth, 
better things may be expected, than that meanneſs, of all 
meanneſſes ſurely the moſt vulgar and the moſt deſpicable; 
the imagining it to be ſomething of a fine ſuberb air, that 
of pretending to repair wrongs by a pernicious perſiſtance 
in them, and of noſing, in a ſilly bravade, the proteſtati- 


on of even their own ſenſe and judgment againſt them. 


At leaſt, they could not have for excuſe any difficulty of 
knowing what to think of the merit of certain paſt tranſ- 
actions; ſuch, for example, as the renewal of the broken 
ties with the continent, and the re-involving us with it after 
the breach of the convention; of any ſhare in the guilt of 
which it is to be hoped that this nation will upon a fair ex- 


amination, be amply cleared, to the ſatisfaction of all Eu- 


rope, of any authority having been, in a national way, 
given to any of her ſubjects to abet ſuch a perfidy as the 
French have dared to impute to her, who are themſelves, 


it ſeems, the criminals. 


It is then ſtill happily in the power of the conſtitutional 
guardians of this country, to ſhow to the aſtoniſned Uni- 
verſe, a ſight truly worthy of the majeſty of a great and 
free people; a ſight that might do honor to the Romans 
even in the greateſt days of Rome; the ſight of a nation, 
by her legal repreſentatives, ſeverely mounting the ſupreme 
tribunal of her own judicature, there entering into judg- 
ment with herſelf, and even, where natural equity ſhould 
require it, not ſcrupling to-condemn herſelf. An effort of 
which, nothing but the ſublimeſt virtue could make her 
capable, as well as the juſteſt policy recommend to her, 
for the replacing her intereſt once more on her national bot- 
tom, and for repairing any breaches both in that and in her 
reputation, which have ſuffered ſo deeply for her having 
ſtood tottering ſo long on a diminutive foreign one. 
And thus this nation, proceeding only the more formida- 
ble for ſuch a diſplay ot the union of her juſtice with her 
power, could not fail of ſtriking terror into her enemies, 
at the ſame time that ſhe will re-invite the forfeited confi- 


| dence of her diſcouraged or diſguſted friends and natural 


alles. 
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